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HE news from Frankfort is most unsatisfactory. It is said that | 


the French are paying their indemnity too rapidly for German 
satisfaction, that Prince Bismarck objects toretire from Paris even if 
the third half milliard is paid, because order is not fully restored, 
a phrase supposed to conceal great dislike to Republican institu- 
tions. The semi-official Correspondenz of Berlin of Wednesday 
utters an unmistakable and most ominous threat:—‘‘ A satis- 
factory settlement of the Frankfort negotiations as speedily as 
possible is urgently necessary. So soon as people in France cease 
their system of provocation, which endangers the continuance of 
peace, the evacuation of Freneh territory will proceed accordingly 
as the French Government fulfils its obligations.” ‘This refers, it 
is believed, to the language of the French Press, which is no doubt 
truculent, but for which a less sensitive enemy would, we think, 
make excuses. It is rather hard to beat a man nearly to death, 
and then threaten him with imprisonment for being in a rage. 


Diplomatists are greatly, and, as we conceive, justly excited 
about the meetings between the Emperors of Germany and Austria. 
The first took place at Ischl on the 11th, and the second was to 
take place at Gastein on the 17th. At the first no politicians were 
present, but the second was to be attended by Prince Bismarck 
and Count Beust. ‘The Prince is attended by his chief Secretary, 
Herr Lothar Bucher, a little known but most important person, 
whose presence implies real business. It is believed in Germany 
that the object of the meeting is to decide on a common plan of 
action in Roumania, and we have elsewhere tried to explain the 
dangers that plan may involve. The best security against action 
is perhaps the position of Austrian finance, but we note rumours 
that M. Thiers has informed the Budget Committee that the ex- 
penditure on the Army must be greatly increased. ‘The Viennese 
explanation of the meeting is that it is all in the interest of per- 
manent peace, and no doubt the two Emperors, if allied, are so 
nearly irresistible, that most of their objects, whatever they are, 


may be obtained without war. | 


M. Rivet on Saturday introduced into the French Assembly a 
motion of great importance. He proposes to extend M. Thiers’ 





‘small hours have now apparently to do their own reporting. 


proposition was sent to the bureaux. According to the latest 
reports, the bureaux do not like it; but Frenchmen, when not 
collected in a crowd, are capable of compromise, and this Assembly 
is indisposed to break finally with M. ‘Thiers. 


The death of Mr. Charles Buxton deprives the House of Com- 
mons of a most valuable member, an honest and earnest philan- 
thropist, whose philanthropy never got the better of his judgment. 
Mr. Buxton declined office under Lord Palmerston, on a plea of 
busivess, and though his refusal was quoted at the time as an 
illustration of the difficulty of tempting rich men into subordinate 
office, he was probably right. His real function in the political 
world was that of appreciative critic, of the man who, if not abso- 
lutely judicial, could yet see and state both sides with fairness and 
comprehensiveness. His little book on the political ideas of our 
day was full of white light, and had his health been stronger, Mr. 
Buxton might have attained a position in the House resembling 
that of the late Edward Ellice. in politics he was, we take it, a 
Whig, though possessed of a far deeper sympathy with the people, 
and feeling far less fear of change than Whigs usually display. He 
quitted his party upon Army Purchase, but as a rule he spoke and 
acted with them with steady moderation. 


The gun-cotton manufactory at Stowmarket, said to be the 
largest of the kind in the world, blew up on Friday evening, 
killing about thirty persons, and wounding treble that number. 
Two of the principal partners in the factory were blown to 
pieces in the effort to remove some boxes of cartridges, which 
were, as they thought, incombustible except by fire. No idea 
can be formed of the origin of the explosion ; but there is good 
reason to fear that it was due to the heat of the atmosphere, 
which dried the gun-cotton too much. Should that explanation 
prove correct, it will for a time be almost fatal to the manufac- 
ture, as it must be abandoned in the summer, to the immense 
loss both of the Company and their workmen. ‘The only func- 
tion in which the cotton, however, is as yet irreplaceable, is as an 
explosive force for torpedoes, which the Messrs. Prentice were at 
the time manufacturing in great numbers for the British Govern- 
ment. It is possible that science may yet tame gun-cotton com- 
pletely, but until that is accomplished it ought to be manufac- 


| tured like gunpowder, only in lonely marshes. 





Members who work hard in the House of Commons during the 
Mr. 


powers for three years, to call him ‘‘ President of the Republic,” | Watkin Williams, for example, writes to the 7imes to inform the 
and to enable him to appoint and remove the Council of Ministers. | public that the Bill for reforming the Judicial Committee of Privy 


Nevertheless, ‘* All acts of the Executive Power must be counter- 
signed by the Ministers to whose Departments they may respec- 
tively appertain, and the Ministers will be responsible to the | 





Council passed at 4 a.m. on Tuesday with two most important 
amendments. ‘The impertinent distinction which it was sought to 
establish between Indian and English Judges is abolished, and all 


National Assembly.” We have commented on this preposterous | alike are to receive £5,000 a year. Moreover, the Judges, though 
Constitution, which is neither Royal, nor Republican, nor Par- | nominally Privy Councillors only, are not to be removable except 


liamentary, elsewhere ; but may state here that it is disliked by | as other Judges are, upon address from both Iouses. 


If under 


the Right because it legalizes the “ Republic,” and by the Left | these circumstances good Judges are now selected, say Lord Pen- 
because it gives this Assembly so much power, but is approved by zance, Sir Barnes Peacock, and Sir J. Colvile, the new Court will, 
both Right and Left Centres,—say 400 votes. Unless Gambetta | we predict, be the nucleus of a Supreme Court, which will absorb 
exerts himself to defeat it, it will probably be carried, but there | the functions alike of the Judicial Committee and of the House of 
1s rumour of a compromise which will make M. Thiers Pre- | Lords, and possibly become the Court of Reference for all capital 


sident—a title he covets—without any further change in the | cases. 
| judicial system. 


ad interim system. 


M. Rivet demanded ‘“ urgency ” for his motion, but M. Adinet, | 


We want a great appellate Court at the centre of our 


Mr. Fawcett on Monday opened a grand but very useless debate 


of the extreme Right, moved as an amendment that the Assembly on the constitutional propriety of abolishing Purchase by Royal 
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Warrant. His point 
inefficient administration,” had overridden Parliament by preroga- 
tive, which might hereafter be employed to override it in a ‘Tory 
sense. He denied that the House of Commons hadsanctioned the 
Act, but even if it had the House did not répresent the country, 
but only the majority in the country, and had morally no right to 
act alone. ‘Ihe Attorney-General, who answered him, went 
much too far in asserting that Parliament had nothing to 
do with the Army, as if the Mutiny Bill were an Order in Council, 
or as if Mr. Cardwell were irresponsible for promotions, and laid 
himself open to Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s reply that the Bill of 
Rights declared that an army to be legal must be assented to by 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone terminated an instructive but slightly 
wearisome debate by a speech in which he endeavoured to show, 
and as we think showed, that it was the duty of Ministers to use 
their legal power in order to put down an illegal practice, and 
maintained that in so using it he carried with him the opinion of 
the country. 











Mr. Fawcett took occasion in the course of his speech on prero- 
gative to state his views as to the reform of the House of Lords. 
He was not in favour of abolishing that House, unless, indeed, 
the minority were fairly represented in the House of Commons— 
which it would be if Peers could stand for seats—but he desired to 
see a second chamber filled by the heads of the professions, setired 
governors, men eminent in all departments of life, and repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies. In practice that would mean, 
we imagine, a very large creation of Life Peers, who, if the plan 
succeeded, would probably come into collision with the Commons 
even more violently than the Lords. They would have less to 
lose, and fewer traditions of compromise. Mr. Fawcett’s pro- 
posal, however, is, we suspect, nearer the popular wish than ours, 
for a great meeting at Bradford—a very typical borough—while 
unanimously accepting a resolution for such a reform of the Lords 
as should bring its tone into harmony with that of the Commons, 
rejected with equal unanimity a proposal to abolish it. The 
double-chamber superstition is clearly living yet. 


The Post Office is about to undertake a new business, which 
may prove very profitable, but will demand very great care in 
management. Mr. Monsell stated, on Monday night, that he 
desired to extend the money-order system to all India, had 
arranged his plan, and only awaited a telegraphic assent from 
the Indian Government. He will not, we venture to predict, 
receive it. The Indian Government has hitherto avoided the 
money-order system, for fear of corrupting the department, and 


it is extremely unlikely that it will begin it when complicated by | 


exchange, by its own ignorance of the extent of probable demand, 
and by English ignorance of Indian accounts. If the experiment 
is determined on, it should be restricted at first to the three 
Presidency towns and Allahabad and Lahore, where supervision is 
keen and constant, and the treasuries always full. 


Mr. Lowe was nearly defeated on ‘Tuesday about a tax bill. 
Horses used for agricultural purposes are exempt from taxation. 
Farmers, however, sometimes use such horses to carry their 
families to church, and then they are taxed. Mr. McLaren 
wished to exempt them, and was supported by Mr. Dodson in a 
very angry but able speech, in which he said the test of a horse 
was its means of living, and a horse used on Sunday to drag a gig 
to church might still be living by farm work. ‘That was neat, 
and Mr. Lowe was evidently unaware how pressing a grievance 
his tax is to small people in the country. It is their pride to go 
neat tochurch. ‘Io go neat, if the way is long, they must drive, 
but they cannot afford to keep horses specially for driving on 
Sunday, or to pay a tax for their little bit of self-respect. ‘There 
was want of consideration in refusing such an exemption, which 
under similar circumstances would have been granted to borough 
tradesmen without a word, and we do not wonder that the 
‘Treasury escaped by the skin of its teeth. The vote for the tax 
on Tuesday was only 42 to 41; but on Wednesday, when Mr. 
Lowe took a second division, it was 45 to 29. The obstinacy 
of the Treasury will cost us more county votes than the tax pro- 
duces pounds. 


The motion of inquiry moved by Sir J. Gray into the affair in the 
Phoenix Park was defeated on Thursday by 75 to 23. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defence of the Government was a straightforward, though 
to us not quite satisfactory one. He protested that the law as to 
public meetings was the same in both countries, and still uncer- 
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was that the Premier, the head of ‘“an/ traditions of the country, be intended for a demonstra. 


tion of force. That is quite true, but still Mr. Gladstone 
will hardly affirm that in Eugland any ‘‘ demonstration of force » 
unless intended to overawe Parliament or interfere with Pol 
labour, is ever suppressed by Govérument. That, as we under. 
stand them, is the grievance of the Irish Members, They are 
ready to support Government in putting down illegal demonstra. 
tions of force, provided they are put down everywhere alike, My. 
Gladstone was most frank in pledging Government to an inquiry, 
and most cordial in his assurances that both countries were alike 
to the Ministry, but he should take the occasion to correct that 
tradition of high-handedness which still lingers at the Castle, 

''The police were not to blame when the order had been given, but 
the order was as injudicious as the hint that it was given because 
of the Royal visit. ‘The Princes are not in Ireland strangers, for 
whom the ordinary course of life should be suspended. 


A Bill with the dreadful title ‘‘ Reductions ex capite lecti” hag 
been hurried through the Lords, and has elicited a formal “ pro. 
test ” from Lords Redesdale, Skelmersdale, Denman, and Hawar. 
den. Lord Redesdale knows business, and if his first assertion 
is correct a blunder has certainly been committed. We know 
nothing about the matter, but he says that since the passing of 
this Bill there is no mortmain law left in Scotland. The effect of 
that will be that Scotland within a few years will be covered with 

'endowments wretchedly managed, aud devoted in the majority 
|of instances to objects which could be better attained without 
‘them. Lord Redesdale adds that the Bill was smuggled through 
the House of Commons, and is at this moment entirely unknown 
to the people of Scotland, who certainly did not intend to in- 
crease testators’ liberty of creating ‘‘ mortifications.” 


The sympathies of English juries are absolutely inexplicable, 
| Mrs. Mary Sadler quitted her husband, and lived with Captain 
' Sills, of the Argyll and Bute Militia, as his mistress. His family 
| endeavoured to induce him to quit her, and he promised to do so; 
! but was deterred, as Mr. Justice Smith, who tried the case, 
| thought, by her repeated threats. At last he carried out his re- 
solution, and Mrs. Sadler, sitting by his side on a bed at a fare- 
‘well interview, stabbed him. She was tried for wounding with 
intent to murder ; but the jury found her guilty of only unlawful 
wounding, and added a strong recommendation to mercy, their 
notion apparently being that if people will form such connections 
they deserve all they get. ‘That may be quite true, but then they 
do not deserve it from their equally guilty partners. ‘The judge 
| sentenced her to 15 months’ hard labour. 


| We wonder who is really responsible for the meannesses the 
| British Treasury occasionally commit? Professor Sylvester is 
one of the first mathematicians in Europe, and at the age of forty 
| agreed to accept the mathematical chair at the Royal Military 
| Academy, Woolwich. That surely was great gain to the State, 
| which thus obtained, at a very moderate price, the aid of ability 
which no fluctuating body could have secured for twice the sum. 
The Professor taught for fifteen years, all but a few weeks, when, 
in consequence of some changes in the curriculum, his office was 
abolished. If he had been an ecclesiastical sinecurist, he would 
‘have had full pay for life. If he had been the most useless 
|of ‘* Commissioners,” he would have had half-pay. But 
being only a teacher of European reputation, the Treasury 
jawarded him £278 1s. a year. The injustice has been re- 
| medied, and the Professor is to have two-thirds of his salary; 
but who makes the awards in the first instance, and why cannot 
he ask somebody who knows something outside official rules? The 
Prussian Government is the most penurious in the world; but 
when it makes a distinction it makes it in favour of the savan, 
not against him. 





An absurd little debate was raised on Friday week in the 
House of Commons, which seems to interest a great many people. 
Mr. Eastwick wanted such officers as had done great services to 

‘the wounded during the war to be allowed to receive foreigu 
‘decorations. Lord Enfield, on behalf of the Government, refused, 
alleging that the existing severe rule, by which no such permis- 
sion can be given except in the rare case of service in the field 
with permission of the Queen, protected the Foreign Secretary 
‘from pressure and the State from intrigue. Mr. Eastwick, 
however, beat him by 48 to 47, and Mr. Gladstone had 
to demand another division, which reversed the previous 
one by 52 to 41, asserting, what is quite true, that if the rule is to 





tain in both, and argued that a meeting which iu England might | be modified at all, it should be on some general principle. ‘The 
be meant for discussion, might in Ireland, owing to the political ' ambulance officers deserve high credit or even English decoration 
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for “services to humanity,” but we confess we should be sorry to 
gee the Foreign-Office rule relaxed, and Englishmen swarming 
everywhere, intent on securing misunderstood bits of ribbon for 
eshibition in English drawing-rooms. The Times pleads the 
gaim of the savans, whom foreigners would decorate; but if 
decoration is their due, cannot we found an Order of Thought for 


ourselves ? 


Mr. Gladstone stated on Friday se’nnight, to the disgust of a | 


t section of the Liberal party, that Mr. Disraeli had pledged 
the Government to pay Governor Eyre’s legal expenses, incurred 
in defending himself for his conduct in Jamaica, and he had, 
therefore, placed the sum upon the Estimates. As, however, the 
House would wish to discuss the matter fully, he should withdraw 
the vote, and reintroduce it next year. If therc is a pledge, the 

ledge must be kept ; but we trust that if it is some member will 
move that the money be levied by a tax on all negro men and 
women flogged after the rebellion had beeu suppressed. ‘The 
justice of the transaction will then be complete and perfect. 


The Select Committee of the Commons on Pawnbroking have 
reported that the time has not yet arrived for free-trade in pledges, 
and have advised that up to £2 interest should still be fixed by 
atatute at a halfpenny a month for every 23. or fraction of 2s. 
Above £2 the trade is to be free. Under 103., moreover, the 
article pawned, if not redeemed within six months, is to be abso- 
jutely the property of the pawnbroker, but above that figure he 
must restore any surplus over debt and interest. The interest is 
very high, the lowest minimum being 25 per cent., and we 
are by no means certain that if all pawnbroking laws were 
abolished the trade would not pass into much better hands. 
We always underrate the shrewdness of the poor. Would 
it not be possible to try a compromise, and leave the trade alone, 
provided the pawnbroker published his rates of charge clearly in 
his shop-window? If he departed from them as against the cus- 
tomer, he could be punished summarily, like a cabman. 


A correspondent of the Times recently attacked Colonial Bishops 
for coming home too often and resigning their sees too easily, 
whereupon Dr. Ryan, late Bishop of Mauritius, says that Dr. 
Wilson lived his life in Calcutta, that Dr. Smith was twenty-five 
‘years in China, that three consecutive Bishops died in Sierra Leone, 


while he himself only left his see under urgent warning from his | 


medical adviser. All that is quite true, but still these Colonial | 


The matter seems a trifling one, but these trifles fester in India, 
where all these men are condemned to discontented idleness 
by what they, with not unnatural acidity, call breach of faith. 
It is not breach of faith, we believe, but a certain want of con- 
sideration for men who, after all, were thrown out of their groove 
by no especial fault of their own. 
| Scott centenaries are still going on, and we want to know why 
so many speakers think it necessary to abuse ‘‘ Anne of Geier- 
stein.” Did they ever read that story? It is always mentioned 
as the last most melancholy evidence of Sir Walter's failing 
powers, aud always so mentioned, we believe, by people who never 
read it. It would have made the fortune of an unknown story- 
teller, and is perhaps the best purely sensational novel in exist- 
ence. Its descriptions of mountain scenery are wonderful, and 
although it is not to be compared with “ Quentin Durward” or 
the ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel,” we doubt if there exists in fiction not 
_ written by Scott or Dumas such descriptions of historic characters 
| as those of Margaret of Anjou, of King René, of Charles of Bur- 
| gundy. And we doubt also whether any other man could have given 
the same impression of the Holy Vehme, though we admit that to 
produce it Scott employs machinery of the vulgarest and most melo- 
dramatic kind. His hero is a lay figure, but so is his hero in every 
| story; and as for his heroine, nobody ever claimed for Scott a 
comprehension of women. 
| Mr. Tomline, the Member for Great Grimsby, has again returned 
to his silver question. This time he wants to know whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will help him to try before a Court 
“his claim to compel the Mint to coin his silver. It looks like 
| a craze, but Mr. Tomline is not crazy. He is simply one of the 
| richest and most crotchetty men in England, who has got hold of 
a perfectly correct idea by the wrong end. He will have it that 
| the Mint is bound by law to coin his silver. It is not bound, but 
| by every law of fairness it ought to be bound. Mr. Tomline has 
| bars of silver. He cannot make shillings of them, and the Mint 
will not. Mr. Lowe replies that if Mr. ‘Tomline had bars of zinc 
| he could not make pennies of them, and the Mint would not; but 
he forgets entirely the fact that Mr. Tomline might coin his zinc 
if anybody would take it, and that silver coinage is a State mono- 
poly. Mr. Tomline, as we understand him, is not asking the Mint 
to take silver at his price, but to fix a price of its own. That 
may be unadvisable ; but is not half so silly as the public believes, 





re yea meer too much, and > oe — a — | being, as we imagine, neither more nor less than the old delusion 
‘ofecure, Let them have pensions on the indian system after 80 | which takesin M. Thiers, for example, about the double standard. 
many years of actual residence in their sees, say, as they are seldom we ‘ i 
young eng y <a Pe nat yal would — nga = ‘The “* Orthodox Catholics,” as they call themselves in l’russia, 
onan soil fic 1 : . € the ag li image a have taken a great step forward. It was announced at a recent 
ee ee ee oe the meeting at Heidelberg that they had secured the adhesion of 
oe. me |two Dutch Catholic Bishops, Jansenists, belonging to a 
Mr. Fowler on Monday moved the rejection of the vote for the | minute Dutch sect, which not being quite “ schismatical,” Rome 
police employed to carry out the Contagious Diseases Acts, that is | is held to have acknowledged. This device, we fear, will be of 
in fact, the nullification of the Acts themselves. The debate is so | little value. If the Apostolical succession is held to be of such 
prudishly reported that it is difficult to understand what was said, | importance, the Orthodox Catholics must wait for the adhesion of an 
but apparently Mr. Henley supported the motion on the old and | admitted Bishop, and even then will be subject to the risk that 
uatenable ground that the Acts legalize prostitution, and Mr. | his ordinations after excommunication will not be reckoned valid. 
Mundella on a. meen better —— nq os carey ie fallen If they are prepared to break = the one 4 ae ae 
‘women worse than they were before. r. Bruce defended the | right or wrong, in creating a German Church, they do break 
Acts, first, because they produced good results ; and secondly, | with it—they should be prepared to break with its ‘‘ succession.” 
because they could not be abolished without very carefully con- Dissenting Catholicism is not possible, though nationalist Catho- 
sidered legislation, for which there was not time. On a division, | licism is. 
the vote for the police was carried by 56 to 44. The Govern- | : ‘ 
ment, we believe, was wrong in not accepting the compromise | — ———— to be felt rt — — mr ae 
Offered them, and suspending the Acts until the next election, @'™m very useful in many ways—Dut the few tacts Know 
They cannot continue unless they are discussed, and in this country amy 4 bere — ee vr este e os 5 on — 
they caunot be discussed. The matter has become one of feeling *Y» for five years, has reached Koenigsberg on the Mast * russian 
rather than reason, and until the electorate is educated or changes frontier, but there is no proof that it is marching. No evidence of its 
its mind, the Acts must be given up. progress is given, and the deaths, which were originally 2 in 3, are 
—_—————_——_ ;now lin 2. It is worth while ina time of panic to remember that 
The officers of the Indian Staff Corps, or some of them, have | as far as evidence can prove anything, it epee that meg is not 
another grievance which was discussed in the House of Commons communicated by touch, that the cause of contagion is an effluvium 
on the 10th inst. They say they joined the Staff Corps on con- from the faces, and that diarrhoea, apart from the poison, can no 
dition that they should enjoy its advantages without examination, | more develop into the Asiatic disease than gout can develop into 
that Lord Cranborne promised them this, and that the Duke of | paralysis. The statement made this week that cholera has ap- 
Argyll issued positive orders securing to them employment. peared in London is unfounded, and there is little probability that 
gene ae rd a have been — to pass examina- it will appear till next year,—when it _ be vege oe 
s, ancl on their refusal as experienced officers to go to school the best precautions are the suppression of cesspools and expendi- 
again have been left without employment, losing generally ten or | ture on pure water. The only drug-palliative worth a straw ia 
twelve per cent. of their pay. Mr. Grant Daff explained that the | opium. 
attention of the department had not been called to the matter, | LS - 
but the Indians say they did petition the Duke of Argyll. ! Consols were on Friday 93}. iow 
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is hostile, and half the direct t least of 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. - [emi 'tc eect ner 2a, et of the Load 


pa IT . | Parliament, but how is it to influence the electors? The 
IS MR. GLADSTONE FALLING ? | Times at one time could destroy any statesman almost at will 
i politicians, and they are many, who are speculating on unless—and the exception is most significant—he had toucheq 
the speedy fall of this Government are reckoning, as we as Lord Palmerston touched the popular heart, bat how jg 
strongly suspect, without their host. They are reasoning as the Times to influence men who never bought a copy in their 
if we were living under the old constitution, and forget that | lives? What do they care about the stinging little para- 
in 1867 it pleased Mr. Disraeli to lay new foundations for the graphs in the Pall Mali Gazette holding Government up to 
constitutional power. There can be little doubt in the mind | scorn, for not passing sanitary regulations which one-half of 
of any candid man that if the Gladstone Ministry were still | the householders when not alarmed would much rather be 
responsible to the old masters of the country, the ten-pound | without? They are guided by the provincial papers, and the 
aristocracy, it would speedily come to an end. All the symp-/| provincial papers have not deserted either Mr. Gladstone or 
toms which used to presage an approaching change of adminis- | the Liberal cause. The bitter London talk—bitterer this year 
tration are visible to the least-instructed eyes. The Lords | than it has been for twenty years past—has little effect in the 
are angry to fury; the Commons are mutinous and dis- | country towns, as little, we suspect, as some of the adminis. 
contented; the clubs are full of critics; “ society” is in a| trative failures, whether real or only supposed, upon which jt 
conspiracy of sarcasm ; luck has declared against the Ministry ; | is usually so sarcastic. The only meetings which have been 
and the Zimes, after muttering threats for months, is at last | held to denounce the Ministry have been meetings against the 
open in its denunciations. Nothing can happen, little or great, | Royal dotations, for which both parties voted; and the only 
which is not the Premier’s fault, and very few disagreeable | Minister savagely attacked by the electors has been Mr, 
things which are not traceable and traced to his malice pre- | Forster, for a Bill which the remaining assailants of the 
pense. There can be no doubt as to the meaning of all this, | Government carefully exempt by name from their otherwise 
and very little that if things were as they used to/| indiscriminate condemnation. We quite admit that if the 
be, the meaning would be patent in a very short time. | Nonconformists continue what we consider their ill-advised 
But things are not as they used to be, and in spite of | opposition to that measure, the Government will be in danger ; 
club opinion, and dinner-table opinion, and House-of- | but that was an affair of last Session, not of this, and we fail 
Commons opinion, we feel exceedingly doubtful whether this | to see that anything has occurred in this one which is likely 
Ministry may not have another four years’ tenure of power. | in the smallest degree to diminish the popular confidence in 
In surviving this Session the Cabinet has survived its greatest | the present Cabinet as opposed to any alternative Committee, 
danger, that of being compelled to resign without a dissolu- | And it seems to us that the opponents of the Ministry concede 
tion. A dissolution will next year become at all events possible; | this when they rail, as they doevery day, against the “ mechan- 
the electors are therefore masters; and we can see nothing in | ical majority.” If, as they imply, the Liberals in the House 
any of the events of the Session which will induce them to | are voting against their own consciences, they must be voting 
transfer their allegiance from Mr. Gladstone to any other chief. | in obedience to the wishes of their electors, and so are demon- 
What has he done which they dislike, or left undone which | strating by their conduct the precise point we desire to press. 
they demand? The Lords say he has affronted them, and the | The Club theory that they are voting against their convictions 
Tory papers clearly think a cry may be made of that; but | in order to keep their pledges is mere nonsense, for a pledge 
what is the reason for assuming that the Householders care | by the strictest interpretation is only a promise, from which 
two straws whether the Lords are affronted or not, that they | the electors to whom it was made can release the member 
are not even pleased to see the Peers so annoyed? There | who made it, and asa matter of fact, when the electors revolted, 
must be good in a Liberal Ministry which Whig Dukes | as on the Match Tax Bill, the Members’ pledges all went to 
denounce. The country clergy are vexed because of the pass- | the winds. 
ing of the University Tests’ Bill, but the average householder| We need not, we hope, explain that we are in no way justi- 
detests tests, and as far as he understands the question desires | fying, far less exulting in the attitude which we attribute to 
that university rank shall be accessible to all men. Society | the electors. We wish most earnestly that they were of a 
is very angry because Purchase in the Army has been abolished, | different temper about Army reform, and mob rule, and 
but there was nothing whatever in Army Purchase to interest | foreign politics, and administrative efficiency, and hope yet to 
the ordinary elector on its behalf, much to make him regard it | see them educated into better things ; but it is futile to study 
with suspicion or dislike. The Whigs are highly indignant politics and evade their most pressing and permanent condi- 
because the Royal Prerogative has once more been usedasan | tions. The electors are masters, and the electors, as we sub- 
effective force; but the Householders think that natural, and mit, prefer men to measures. It will, we believe, be found, 
only ask whether the Commons approve. Everybody except the | whenever the struggle begins in earnest, that the Act of 1867 
Spectator was disappointed or irritated by Mr. Lowe’s first | made the favour of the people for particular persons a most 
budget, with its tax on successions and on matches; but that | potential, it may be an irresistible, element in politics, one 
budget was withdrawn, and the tax substituted for the other | which will tend more than any change of late years has tended 
proposals, however indefensible on grounds of expediency or | to make administrations safe. The masses believe in indivi- 
justice, was certainly not one to irritate the electors. The | duals much more than in legislation, and their confidence, when 
catastrophes at sea, of which so much has been made, may once fairly,acquired, as it has been by Mr. Gladstone, is very hard 
affect them a little, though we doubt if they could tell under to lose. Tories in all ages have talked of the fickleness of the 
what administration Kempenfelt “went down with twice four populace, and no doubt when the ground of confidence is suc- 





hundred men ;” but they have not been of a kind which | cess failuresoon sweeps it away ; but when it is morale, the popu- 


create any popular feeling of humiliation, and have not been 
followed by any popular outburst of indignation. The culti- 
vated class is seriously angry about the condition of the Army ; 
but where is the proof that to the electors the condition of the 
Army is a serious question, that they realize the change in our 
military position in any degree likely to affect their votes? Lon- 
don is more than angry about the muddle in Trafalgar Square; 
but Mr. Bruce, with all his weakness, has not quarrelled with 


the electors, has by his weakness averted a quarrel with a class | 


among them who might have been very influential opponents. 
Of the two positive things the workmen demanded, one, the 
Trades Union Bill, has been safely passed; the other, the 
Ballot Bill, has been passed as far as Mr. Gladstone had any 
power to pass it. Fifty things have been left undone, no doubt, 
but for which of them, with the possible exception of the re- 
peal of the Contagious Diseases Act, has there been a general 
ery? That exception would not matter at any election, be- 
cause it is perfectly certain that once on the hustings, no can- 
didate for a borough of either party will be able to abstain 
from pledging himself to the immediate repeal of the Act. 


As to the hostility of the Press, it is the London Press which Napoleon’s rested, upon the fayour of the most ignorant class ; 


lace is very often immovable in its likings.. A careful exami- 
/nation of the career of Lord Palmerston will, we think, show 
'any observer that the public formed its own judgment of him 
| without help, and never afterwards changed it ; that the attacks 
| of the whole Press, continued for twenty years, never affected it; 
| that it never was affected by anything except the Extradition 
Bill,—on which the public thought for a moment he was skulk- 
_ ing, and was not their ideal Palmerston at all;—and that, had he 
lived, it might have remained unchanged for another twenty 
/years. It may not be so with Mr. Gladstone. We do not 
thoroughly understand, or pretend to understand, our new 
| masters, do not affect to know exactly how deep their affection 
for Mr. Gladstone has sunk into their minds, but we do know 
that it did exist, and that it has not been transferred to any 
‘rival; that no one is competing with him for a mor 
plebiscitum, and that until such a change has occurred 
his overthrow will be a matter of extreme difficulty,— 
difficulty which is not decreased by any amount of upper- 
class discontent. It is easy to say, as the Pall Mall 
Gazette has in fact said, that this is personal power, resting, 45 
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but that is merely to say that the depositaries of power in | monarch, not chosen by birth but selected for his ability, 
England are unworthy of it, which is what the Opposition has | must either be the actual and irresponsible ruler or sink into 
said in all ages and under all forms of government. The fact a constitutional nullity, a King without permanence, with- 
remains that Mr. Disraeli’s Act did make the Householders the | out European rank, and without the possibility of inspiring 
depositaries of power, and that it is at least probable that one personal loyalty. If the former proves the correct alterna- 
of the results of the change, for good or for evil, may be a tive, the ministers will be mere clerks, for no first-class man 
new stability in English Administrations. At present all is would remain responsible to a Representative body for a 
uncertain, but if that supposition is correct, we shall, when the | policy over which he had no control; if the latter, then none 
trath is once realized, have very different governments ruling | but inferior men will accept the Presidency, for the strong 
this country, governments much sterner, haughtier, and more | will want to be Ministers, and not decorated individuals sit- 








rsistent than any we have seen since 1832. All the specu- 
lation now going on in political circles is based upon the 
assumption that the popular mind even in England is a rapidly 
fluctuating mind, that it will take up favourites and discard 
them with equal facility and unreason. If that is not true, 
the Clubmen are talking egregious nonsense ; and where, as yet, 
js there the smallest proof of its truth ? 





M. THIERS AND HIS POWERS. 


HE contest now raging silently in the French Assembly 
seems likely to end in something of interest, the evolu- 

tion of a perfectly new and untried form of government. The 
“Left Centre,” or Whigs of France, are, it is. evident, dis- 
satisfied with the existing arrangement, which, under pretence 
of making the Assembly Sovereign, really vests a personal 
autocracy in the man whom the Assembly cannot do without. 
They resent M. Thiers’ dictation in small things, his over- 
frequent threats of resignation, and his attacks on the 
Assembly itself, and desire in one way or other to define 
the limits of his authority, which is at present as un- 
limited as that of the Chamber which elected him. They 
therefore propose to make him President for three years, 
with the right of appointing his own Ministers, of control- 
ling the services, of representing the State in all transactions, 
and of communicating with the Assembly either by message 
or speech,—the latter a privilege upon which M. Thiers, who 
is not unjustly proud of his power of oratory, has, it is said, 
insisted. If this were all, the arrangement would be very like 
the English Protectorate, or the government of any individual 
State in the American Union, and might work well, the 
Assembly retaining its control of the purse, full power over all 
legislation, and an indirect but still effective authority over the 
Executive power. The President would be elected by the 
majority, and if he offended them too deeply might be dis- 
missed at the end of his term,—a matter of no importance to 
M. Thiers, whose age forbids him to hope for a very long term 
of office, but of the highest moment to any President with a 
career still before him. He would naturally wish for re-elec- 
tion, and would therefore defer to the Assembly almost as 
carefully as a Premier, more especially if his term were limited 
to three years. At the same time, he would be relieved from 
the fear of asudden dismissal voted during one of the scenes of 
emotion or passion to which French assemblies are, above all 
other assemblies in the world, especially liable. Considering 
the difficulties created by the violence of party feeling in 
France, the liability of Frenchmen when collected in crowds 
to be carried away by an idea, and the necessity for consistency 


| ting for a short period utterly powerless at the apparent head 
of affairs. 
| The proposal seems to us to unite all the drawbacks of the 
| American system of government with all the disadvantages of 
‘our own. The French President, like the American, would 
be exempt from dismissal, entitled to have a policy of his own, 
land capable, therefore, of arresting the will of the Represen- 
| tative Body, while his agents, as in our own system, would be 
| liable to incessant change, unable to move without fear of criti- 
cism in the Chamber, and compelled toconsider the conciliation 
of its majority as their first and most imperative of duties. Our 
|system makes the representatives all-powerful, but enslaves 
| the Executive; the American system accords the representa- 
| tives but little power, but leaves the executive free; while the 
| system proposed for France would leave the Chamber without 
| immediate power and the President without authority to carry 
out his own ideas. Suppose, for example, M. Thiers, as Pre- 
sident, resolved that promotion in the Army should be by 
seniority alone, and instructed his Minister for War to act on 
that resolution. If the Assembly agreed all would be well, but if 
it differed it could not remove M. Thiers, or alter his resolu- 
tion, but it could and would dismiss any Minister for War 
who attempted to carry it out. M. Thiers must either relin- 
quish his project, thus becoming powerless in the War Depart- 
ment, compelling himself to carry out a system which he 
believed to be bad, and which therefore he would carry out ill, 
or insist on his own opinion, thus overriding the decision of 
|the Assembly, In England he would yield, but in France ha 
would be certain to try to obtain an Assembly devoted to 
himself, to interfere in elections, and to employ the vast 
patronage at his disposal to conciliate adverse votes. The 
corruption which is the master-evil of France, would thus not 
only be continued, but would receive a sort of sanction from 
the necessity of avoiding a political dead-lock. At the same 
time, the Assembly would entirely surrender its initiative, for 
although it could coerce the Minister, it could not coerce the 
President until the time for re-election arrived. It could not, 
for example, insist on promotion by selection, because it could 
not compel M. Thiers to give the necessary orders. 

We cannot conceive what the French Radicals are about to 
consent to such a scheme. As a permanent government it 
cannot work, except on condition that the President shall be 
always a nullity, that the Government shall be a limited 
monarchy without its continuity or prestige, and as a tem- 
porary expedient it is, to say the least of it, superfluous. M. 








|ing arrangement. 
| rangement will leave the President very free to act, because 


Thiers has quite as much authority as is needful under the exist- 
The Radicals hope, it is said, that the ar- 


in the administration of a vast and complicated machine, | he can either persuade the Chamber, or if it will not be 
we do not know but this arrangement might prove as | persuaded, can dismiss a minister without resigning him- 


endurable as any other. 
succession of able men to rise to the top of affairs, while 
it would obviate the permanent danger of French politics, an 
irreconcilable difference between the representative and the 
executive powers. 
aot quarrelling with his Parliament, and Parliament would 
have a motive for waiting patiently rather than risk a revolu- 
tion. There would be no plc¢biscites or appeals to the popu- 
lace against the Parliament, and no incessant interference with 
the management of daily affairs. The French Whigs, how- 
éver, in order to carry their project, are compelled to seek the 
assistance either of the Tories or the Radicals, and neither are 
willing to surrender their immediate and direct control over 
the Executive. They want to be able to check it at will with- 
out waiting, and consequently propose to superadd to the 
simpler arrangement the primary rule of a constitutional mon- 
archy. The President’s Ministers are to sit in the Chamber, 
to be subject to interpellation, and to be responsible to the 
majority for every order they countersign. This provision 


changes the whole character of the proposal, and reduces it, as , 


We greatly fear, into a merely temporary expedient. It is not 
an elective Premiership which is to be created, or an elective 


Presidency ; but an elective limited monarchy, in which the 


It certainly would permit a_ 


self; but they forget entirely that this advantage is 
purchased at a tremendous price, namely, that M. Thiers 
shall never have first-rate councillors. How is a first- 
rate man to take office under him? If he disobeys the 


The President would have a motive for | President he will be dismissed, and if in disobeying him he dis- 


pleases the Assembly, he will be sacrificed as a peace-offering, 


| officially degraded for carrying out a policy which he did not 


initiate, and towards which, perhaps, he had no inclination. 


/He can resign, no doubt, if M. Thiers proposes in Council 
/measures which he disapproves ; but then M. Thiers is only a 


king, and a king of the very worst kind, a man placed in the 
highest position and charged with the highest responsibility, 
and yet, as his countrymen say, only a “ fatted pig.”” What 
do the Left, of all mankind, want with a king of that sort ? 


| We presume they are afraid that the Assembly will some fine 


morning disown the Republic and try to set up a throne, but 
they forget that in supporting this proposal they are only 
approving an Act which can be repealed as easily as passed. We 
cannot believe that they will on full consideration vote for such 
a proposal, which might indeed ‘‘establish the Republic,” but at 
the price of compelling the Republic to fail. M. Gambetta is 
said, and thereport is most probable,to sway strongly towardsthe 
American, or rather the Cromwellian scheme of government, 
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a free executive elected for a short term by a free legislature, | 
and, as we have said, that may, under the circumstances, be 
the best arrangement for France, may make a sovereign cham- | 
ber compatible with the peculiarities of the French character ; 
but this proposal is not that, but a totally different one,—a 
proposal to create an elective monarchy without full responsi- 
bility, and without freedom of action, with no strength except 
from the character of the monarch, who, nevertheless, is for- 
bidden to govern. If the Radicals cannot trust the Assembly, 
then let them trust M. Thiers. If they cannot trust M. Thiers, 
then let them trust the Assembly. To distrust both, as they 
seem to do, is to foredoom the Republic to failure. It is non- 
sense to talk of temporary expedients. New schemes of 
government to succeed must succeed at first, and a dead-lock 
within the next twelve months will not discredit either M. 
Thiers or the Assembly, but something much more important 
than either of those two temporary authorities, Republicanism | 
in France. 


THE MEETING OF GASTEIN. 


ye world has been on tiptoe this week to hear what is 
arranged at the meeting of the Emperors of Germany 
and Austria at Gastein on the 17th inst., and we cannot) 
wonder at the general curiosity. Emperors might meet with- 
out a purpose, though it is improbable, or might meet for 
minor ends: but Prince Bismarck is human, and is tired, and | 
he does not leave the pleasant woods of Varzin, with his able 
adlatus, Herr Lothar Bucher, by his side, in the midst of his 
autumn holiday, without grave reason for his sacrifice. And 
unfortunately there is visible reason for his anxiety and his 
efforts. The Roumanian affair may involve war, and war on 
the very largest scale, war including Powers which are not to 
be vanquished or to be victorious in a single year’s campaign. | 
The “Eastern question,” as we call it, that is by far the 
most serious latent quarrel existing among the civilized Powers, 
is fairly upon the carpet once more, and it may tax all Prince 
Bismarck’s audacity as well as all his diplomatic knowledge to 
attain his object, and yet to prevent an immediate renewal of | 
the European struggle. The facts, as we read them, are in 
this wise. The Parliament of the Principalities, a kingdom 
independent in all but name, but protected by the Treaty of 
1856, recently borrowed ten millions sterling, but finding the 
payment of interest inconvenient, formally repudiated its | 
obligation. That would matter little, being strictly in accord- 
ance with the modern precedents, which permit States of the 
third: rank to swindle creditors with no other consequence than 
loss of credit ; but the Hospodar of Roumania is a Hohen- 
zollern, the majority of the lenders are North-Germans, 
among whose foibles extravagance cannot be reckoned, and 
repudiation has accidentally involved a distinct and terrible 
insult to German nationality. The Hohenzollerns dislike 
breaches of faith, and the signature of the Hospodar to the 
Act cancelling the debt was only obtained by a threat that 
if it were refused the Germans within the Principalities 
should be massacred, a threat we neither expect nor wish that 
the new masters of the world should endure with equanimity. 
It was indispensable for the Emperor of Germany to act, not 
only to protect his subjects’ pockets, but to maintain the place 
of ‘his people in the world, and he applied therefore to the 
Porte, as Suzerain of the repudiating Provinces, to enforce the 
laws of honesty and of international fair-play. The Porte 
declined, alleging, what is true enough, that it had no right 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the Principalities, and 
Prince Bismarck had therefore to obtain redress for his own 
people through other means than diplomatic remonstrance. 
That might be easy enough, neither Roumania nor Turkey 
being in a position to resist a formal demand from Berlin, 
but for the general situation in Europe produced by the in- 
judicious severity of the German Treaty with France. To fight 
any power whatever is for Germany to encounter the risk 
or rather the certainty of having to fight France again, and 
it is very doubtful if Roumania can be coerced without a 
general war. The Russian Government, to begin with, has 
every interest in protecting a power which is weak, which is 
new, and which lies stretched right across her only road by 
land to the conquest of Constantinople. The A.ustrian Govern- | 
ment has every interest in protecting a State which holds, as | 
against all stronger powers, the mouths of the Danube, | 
that is, a position which Austria cannot surrender to any | 
first-class power without immediate extinction. And finally, | 
England has some interest, and thinks she has much, in main- | 
taining the validity of the Treaty of Paris, under which | 
Roumania cannot be coerced nor conquered without the con- | 


‘indemnity is paid. 


cordial alliance must be almost insuperable. 


a 
sent of the whole European Pentarchy. It is absolute] 
necessary, if anything is to be done without Europe bein 
wrapped in flames, that one of these Powers should be de. 
tached from the Roumanian cause, and Prince Bismarck, with 
his accustomed skill, has pitched upon Austria as the one 
If the Hapsburgs can be induced to agree heartily in hig 
plans, the opposition of the remainder of Europe may be 
prevented by alarm; or if it should become active, may be 
defeated by force, Europe in arms, that is Russia and France 
in combination, being scarcely equal to a campaign with 
Germany and Austria united upon their own selected grounds, 
Unless England joined the alliance, and joined it with a re. 
solution to take the sword in both hands, there does not 
exist in Europe the force which could resist the combined 
decision of the two German Kaisers, or arrest the action of 
the million and a half of soldiers at their immediate disposal, 

It is to secure an alliance of this kind, an alliance between 


| Germany and Austria for defence against Russia and France, 


that Prince Bismarck is accompanying his master to Gastein, 


/and he has so much to offer that it is possible he may succeed, 
_A guarantee from Germany would protect the Hapsburgs from 


half the evils which threaten them, from the disaffection of 
their German subjects, from the exigencies of their Magyar 
supporters, from the threats more or less avowed of the 
nationalists in Bohemia. Neither German, nor Magyar, nor 
Czech could move a step against Austria supported by Prince 
Bismarck, unless aided by a Russian alliance which neither 
Magyar nor German could under any extremity be induced in 
such a cause to invoke, while the Czech friendship for Russia 
is like the Irish friendship for France, a sentiment to be taken 
into account, but not to be seriously feared. Russia would 
hardly intervene, even with hope of aid from France, merely 
to prevent the Roumanian boyars from paying a moderate 
income-tax ; and if she did, Prince Bismarck has a grand card 
in reserve. He may offer the Principalities to the Austrian. 
Government, which not only covets, but needs the control of 


| the entire Valley of the Danube, and so inflict upon Austria 


the task which naturally belongs to her, under circumstances 
which would compel her for years to come, from a 
mere regard to her own existence, to be the humble ally 
of Berlin, from which alone she could obtain security in her 
new dominion. That the Government of St. Petersburg would 
resist such a final defeat of her secular ambition, and would 
obtain the alliance of France, eager for vengeance upon Ger- 
many, may be taken as certain; but Prince Bismarck may 
believe that the struggle must come; that it could not come 
under more favourable auspices, and that it is better to run 
the risk than allow the new Empire to pose before its subjects 
as a power unable to recover a just debt from an almost 
powerless neighbour. It is part of his policy to secure the 
Valley of the Danube to Germany, whether through the inter- 
vention of the Hapsburgs or otherwise ; part of his policy to 
secure the good-will of Hungary, whose interests are directly 
threatened by Russian influence in the Principalities; and part 
of his policy to attract Austria into an alliance which would 
turn all Central Europe into one impregnable camp of defence. 

It is difficult to doubt that this, or something like this, is 
the offer which Prince Bismarck will make at Gastein, and if 
it is accepted, war in Europe may be considered certain within 
two years. Russia would, in her own estimation, be throttled 


by such an arrangement, would be driven, willing or unwilling, 


to offer France the alliance, in the hope, or, as he thought, in 
the certainty of which Jules Favre refused any territorial cession 
after Sedan ; and of course, if France is to fight, she will fight, 
if she can on good grounds and with a fair chance, before the 
All this talk in demi-official telegrams 
of French insolence and negotiations being broken off points 
to some new hope at Versailles, which is making the tone of 
French statesmen once more independent. The point of 


interest therefore is to ascertain what is agreed upon at 


Gastein, and upon this the probabilities are conflicting. It is 
certain that the preliminary interview between the two 
Emperors at Ischl has been satisfactory, or Prince Bismarck 
would not be needed; but the difficulties in the way of 
The Hapsburgs 
throughout their history have, when needful, postponed their 
pride to their policy—as witness the conduct of the House 
after the desertion of Maximilian—and they may do so once 
more, but nothing short of a distinct and unmistakable 
guarantee of their German territories conld tempt them into 
an enterprise in which failure would be ruin, while success 
would involve an immense addition to their non-German 
responsibilities. Ruling from Bavaria to the Black Sea over 
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Sagem 
millions of Germans, Hungarians, Poles, Czechs, Croats, and low men of every kind, we have found the most dangerous 
Roumanians, they must federalize their Empire, and although foes who ever faced us; that our dominion hangs even now, 
the present Government is not indisposed to that course, and to-day, by a hair; that at any moment in any year a 
has even proposed a kind of autonomy for Bohemia, Mussulman Cromwell may take the field, and the Empire be 
the Emperor would never carry out such a policy at the risk temporarily overwhelmed in universal massacre. We are not 
of a German insurrection. He must be guaranteed from that, | writing sensational sentences. It is a fact proved by evidence 
and the guarantee would cost the new Kaiser of Germany much as indisputable as was ever offered in courts of justice that 
of his esteem, if not of his loyalty, among his North-German throughout India, and especially throughout Bengal, a vast 
subjects. The war, too, although if the prize were Roumania Mohammedan sect, in which every man is a missionary, is 
it would not be unpopular in the Austrian Empire, would be devoting itself steadily to our destruction; is making con- 
a most formidable one to a Government but just escaped from | verts in thousands, and has the sympathy, avowed or silent, 
the imminent risk of bankruptcy, while success would leave of our thirty millions of Mohammedan subjects ; that it waits 
the Court of Vienna detached from France and dependent for only an expected leader to declare war to the knife; and that 
years to come upon the good-will of Berlin. Still the hazard | in 1870, only a year ago, the existence of our rule depended 
may be risked, under a belief that Germany will neither sur- mainly upon the answer which three Arabs in Mecca, as un- 
render her reversionary right to the Danube, nor undertake | known in Europe as if they were negroes in Timbuctoo, might 
the task of civilizing South-Eastern Europe for herself, under | give to a question on the most difficult point of the Moham- 
the sense of accumulating difficulties which the alliance would | medan moral code. 
solve, and under a conviction that the hatred of the Russian The situation is this. For fifty years the followers of Syud 
Court, as explained by General Fadayeff, will not stop short of ;Ahmed, the Luther of the Indian Mussulmans, have been 
the dismemberment of the Austrian Empire. If these con-| preaching war against us, forming colonies beyond the 
siderations govern, and they are very likely to govern, there | frontier, sending out missionaries throughout India, convert- 
will be war. ing Hindoo villagers in Bengal, and levying from all 

It may be asked what part England would take, or would Mohammedans with money subscriptions for the maintenance 
be expected to take, in such an affray. Probably none at all. of their organization, the centre of which is Patna, where 
The Treaty of Paris binds us to support the integrity of | sits in secret a Caliph or Vicegerent of the faithful whose 
Turkey, but it is only by a stretch of language that this in- orders are obeyed by the entire creed. They have 
tegrity can be said to be involved in the retention of a nominal created a literature of the most “ treasonable”’ and 
sazerainty over two Principalities in which no Turk is per-| deeply religious kind, which is circulated in all the 
mitted to set his foot. Her integrity would, indeed, be | bazaars by bodies of devoted colporteurs; have trained 
directly protected by the transfer of Roumania to the Austrian | thousands of Missionaries, who are eagerly heard as they 
Government. With their dominions extended right across teach that to escape damnation it is above all things necessary 
the road from Russia to European Turkey, it would become | that a Mohammedan wage war upon the Infidel; and have 
the direct interest as well as the duty of the Viennese states- | made converts in such vast numbers that in 1843 a single 
men to arrest the march of Russia to the South, and allow | preacher near Calcutta was followed by eighty thousand dis- 
the Government of Constantinople to transmute itself into | ciples bound in a kind of brotherhood. It is believed, indeed 
some new form at its leisare and without interference from | known, that their conversions are still increasing, the primary 
the North. A new and most formidable barrier would be | civil tenet of the Ferazees, the absolute equality of all Mussul- 
erected against Russia, one which it would be almost impossi- | mans, proving irresistibly attractive to men who, under the 
ble for her to pass, one which at all events could not be | Hindoo social code, are treated as carrion fit only for manure. 
passed without a long and most exhaustive war. We might |The Wahabees perhaps alone among mankind make of this 
protect France if France suffered too greatly in the war, but | doctrine a reality, and the lowest Chundal in Dacca or Cal- 


—_——., 








to throw our little army into those Danubian swamps in order 
to prevent our best ally from performing a great service to 
mankind, is scarcely an enterprise which will tempt our states- 
men to abandon their declared policy of non-interference. 
The Treaty of Paris was intended to limit the ambition of 
Russia, and no limitation could be so effective as the extension 
of Austrian power along the whole of the Valley of the Danube. 


OUR MUSSULMAN SUBJECTS. 

NYBODY who thinks it an easy task to govern our Indian 
Empire, or desires to know how much of vital force yet 

lives in the Mussulman creed, should read the demi-official 
pamphlet in boards in which Mr. W. W. Hunter has re- 
counted the history of the fifty years’ struggle between our 
Government and the Wahabees of Bengal. Dim rumours of 
that great contest, incomparably the most dangerous as well 
as the strangest in which we have ever been engaged, have 
from time to time reached England, in the shape of stories of 
frontier expeditions, usually disastrous, or records of convic- 
tions for treason ; but here we have for the first time its en- 
tire history from 1822, when Syud Ahmed, brigand and 
Doctor of Mahommedan Law, founded at Sitana beyond 
the Peshawur frontier the colony which has never ceased 
to ray out missionaries preaching throughout India the 
solemn duty of extirpating Europeans, to the present 
hour, when in every county of the vast Delta the devotees 
of Mahommedan Protestantism, Puritan ascetics, zealous as 
Ultramontanes, faithful as Catholic priests, fearless as Jesuits, 
are preaching under a hundred disguises the obligation of 
slaughter, rousing a deadly hate among millions of our Mus- | 
sulman subjects, and converting, sometimes by thousands a 
week, the degraded castes of Bengal into Mohammedans so | 
fanatic that they, by birth despised Bengalees, so cowardly and 
80 puny that they are forbidden to enter our armies, set 
Sepoys at defiance, and have been known to die fighting hand 
to hand in the open against the dreaded Europeans. Very 
few, we think, who read the narrative, with its episodes of 
adventure, close it without a conviction that in these 
Wahabee, or as they are called on the spot, Ferazee fanatics, 


these butchers and curriers, and village schoolmasters, and | 


cutta, a man whose social rank is about equal to that of an 
English rag-picker, has but to place the turban on bis head, 
recite the creed and submit to circumcision, and he is the equal 
of the highest Wahabee, may marry his daughter, and is 
treated in every relation of life as if he were not only an 
equal but a kinsman. The Government has arrested and 
confined the leaders; but in a community which knows 
nothing of birth new leaders are always forthcoming, and 
| the popularity of the sect has of late years received a new 
}and, as it were, accidental impulse. Hitherto their main 
difficulty with the Mussulman millions has been to prove the 
religious obligation of rebellion. No Mussulman doctor 
doubts that if India ceases to be governed on Mussulman 
principles rebellion becomes a duty; but there has, until 
lately, been a great doubt whether India had or had not 
ceased to be a land of Islam. Most doctors held that it had 
not. The British Government always avoided assuming the 
emblems of Sovereignty; the Koran was officially maintained 
to be the Common Law; and in every case in which a Moham- 
medan was concerned sentence was given, in theory at all 
events, by a Mohammedan Cazee. Since the Mutiny, however, 
all these relics of the old system have been swept away. The 
sovereignty of the Queen throughout India is pressed forward 
on every possible occasion. The Code is the common law, and 
not the Koran. The law doctors have been abolished. It is no 
longer possible, write the Mussulmans, for us even to be married 
according to the forms prescribed by our religious books. 
India is therefore no longer a Mussulman country, but a 
country which was Mussulman, in which Mussulman rule has 
been overthrown by force, and in which therefore the highest 
moral duty of every Mussulman is rebellion in order to recover 
a State naturally belonging to his faith. Fortunately for us, 
the Meccan Doctors who were consulted by the Mussulmans in 
1870 were not aware of the facts, and replied that a country 
was still in possession of Islam while the observances of Islam 
prevailed there, that is, were legalized there; but these 
‘customs ”’ have been abolished, and the Calcutta Doctors avow 
that the main condition now wanting to a Jehad is a fair 
prospect of success. The Wahabees therefore are eagerly heard, 
and all the more because the social misery of the Mussulmans 
is at last reaching its climax. They have lost their ascendancy, 
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they have lost their lands—being, as compared with Hindoos, 
reckless spenders—and they have been driven en masse from 
Government employ. Partly from their refusal to accept 
education in ‘‘ Godless” Colleges, partly from their dislike of 
the English language, but mainly from the antipathy with 
which they are regarded by the British, who contrast their 
proud bearing with the easy civility of the Hindoo, they are 
now a race proscribed. The details given by Mr. Hunter on 
this subject will astound even those who know India well. 
The military career has been finally barred to a people with 
whom war is at once a duty anda delight. Not one Mussul- 
man holds the Queen’s commission. In the higher grades of 
the Native Civil Service they are dying out, British collectors 
even venturing to advertise that in the competition for their 
offices none but Hindoos will be received, —the most astounding 
example of needless insult to a formerly dominant people we 
ever remember to have heard of. In the Department of 
Public Works there are but three Mussulmans to 107 Hindoos ; 
in the offices of Account not one Mussulman. In the entire 


State service of Bengal, out of 2,111 officials ninety-two are | 


Mussulmans. No Mussulman sits, serves, or pleads in the 
Supreme Court, the exclusion being so complete that not one 
Mussulman is even reckoned among the articled clerks, and 
the following petition, almost ludicrous in its pathos, may be 
taken to be literally true :-— 

“ As loyal subjects of her most Gracious Majesty the Queen, we have, 
wo believe, an equal claim to all appointments in the administration of 
the country. Truly speaking, the Orissa Muhammadans have been 
levelled down and down, with no hopes of rising again. Born of noble 
parentage, poor by profession, and destitute of patrons, we find ourselves 
in the position of a fish out of water. Such is the wretched state of the 


Muhammadans, which we bring unto your Honour’s notice, believing | 
your Honour to be the sole representative of her Most Gracious Majesty | 
the Queen for the Orissa Division, and hoping that justice will be ad- | 


ministered to all classes, without distinction of colour or creed. The 
penniless and parsimonious condition which we are reduced to, conse- 
quent on the failure of our former Government service, has thrown us 


into such an everlasting despondency, that we speak from the very core | 


of our hearts, that we would travel into the remotest corners of the 
earth, ascend the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, wander the forlorn 


regions of Siberia, could we be convinced that by so travelling we would | 


be blessed with a government appointment of ten shillings a week.” 


“A hundred and seventy years ago, it was almost impossible 
for a well-born Mussulman in Bengal to become poor ; now, it 
is almost impossible for him to continue rich.” 
therefore to this, that the followers of a creed which makes 
scores of thousands of converts every year, which only a cen- 
tury ago ruled India with unquestioned sway, which fifty years 
ago possessed nearly all offices, is now excluded from all means 
of gaining wealth, and issinking into utter misery, just as it is 
beginning to perceive that it can no longer declare that it still 
lives under its own religious laws. And the men who hold 
this creed are thirty millions, form for all social purposes one 
vast brotherhood, are bred up from childhood in a tradition of 
battle, and are capable when moved of this kind of adventure. 


A Mussulman serjeant of police in May, 1863, arrested four of | 


the leading Wahabee missionaries, who appealed for aid to an 
old scrivener of Thaneswar, a quiet and indeed unknown man. 
He offered any bribe for their release, but the serjeant was 
faithful, and sent the Wahabees before the magistrate. The 
magistrate discharged them, and the serjeant 

“ Devised an enterprise hardly surpassed in tho legends of Spartan 


fortitude or the annals of Roman fidelity. To leave his post without | 


leave would have been desertion; but he had a son in his native village, 
far in the North, whom he loved better than anything upon earth, except 
the family honour. Between his village and the Frontier lay our out- 
posts, all on the alert to stop any stray plunderer or absconding traitor. 


Beyond the Frontier were the Fanatics, on the eve of their great act of overt , 


hostility to the Crown, and in the last degree suspicious of any stranger 
not forwarded in the regular manner by their agents within our Empire. 
The father, well knowing that his son, if he escaped being hanged at our 
outposts as a traitor on his way to join the Rebel Camp, ran a vory 
imminent risk of being strangled by the Wah:ibis as a spy, commanded 
his boy in the name of the family honour to go to Mulka, and not 
return till he could bring back the names of the conspirators 
within our territory who were aiding the Fanatics outside. 


The son received the letter, and next day disappeared from the village. 
What were his sufferings and hair-breadth escapes, none but his own 
family knows. But it came out in evidence that he completely deceived 


the Wahibis, joined in their descent upon Sittana, repassed our outpost 
unscathed, and turning neither to the left nor to the right, presented 
himself one evening at his father’s hut, many hundred miles inland, 
worn out by travel, want, and disease, but charged with the secret 
‘that Munshi Jaffir of Thaneswar, whom men call Khalifa, was the 
great man who passed up the Bengalis and their carbines and rifles.’ 
Now Jaffir was the scrivener in the market town of Thaneswar, who 
would have at once paid the bribe, if the Sergeant had let the four 
travellers go.” 

If there are not in these facts elements of danger such as has 


rarely threatened an established government, historians have | 


but ill described the causes of insurrection. 


It comes | 


| OFFICIAL ROBBERY IN NEW YORK. 


| i o- latest news from New York is a little bewildering t 

Englishmen, but it will, we believe, when carefully 
| examined, furnish a most valuable lesson to Mr. Lowe, and all 
| who, like him, believe that extra expenditure of any kind 
| should be thrown upon the income-taxpayer, and him alone 

| It would appear that the New York Times, which for some 
months past has set itself to expose the corruption of the 
Municipal Government, has at last suceeeded in obtainin 

trustworthy details. Its proprietors have purchased a a 
| of the books kept by the Controller of the Finances, and haya 
shown from them that four officials, the Mayor, the Commis. 
| sioner of Public Works, the Chief of the Department of Parks 

|and the Controller himself, have sanctioned enormous illegal 
| payments of money to men who used them in order to hold 


| together the electoral organization. The methods of arrang. 
ing these frauds, for frauds they are, whether managed for 
| the pecuniary benefit of officials or not, appear to have been 
| three. The City hires armouries or drill-rooms for her Militia 
and their rental amounts in all to about £8,200 a year; but 
£56,000 a year is expended upon that item alone, the 
| balance being given to the agents of the Ring for political 
services. Then the City owes a great many small bills, and 
the Ring buys them up for the full amount, increases the 
| figures sometimes three-fold, and pays the “salted” bills 
‘in the most proper and regular manner. And finally, 
millions of dollars are expended on repairs and public 
'works, or rather are entered as expended, the repairs 
of only ten drill-rooms costing £190,000 a year. When. 
ever the cash runs short, as it sometimes does in spite 
of the heavy taxes, the Oity Treasury issues bonds for 
| the amount required, £560,000, for instance, being so raised in 
the first three months of this year without notice to the city, 
or the public, or other bondholders. Whether any of this 
money sticks with the distributors is not clear on the figures, 
though clear enough to suspicious New Yorkers, but it 
‘is certain that it goes away, that the same set of peo- 
ple are always elected—under the ballot too,—and that 
| the monstrous taxation of New York, £6,000,000 a year, 
buys the people very few of the things they would like to 
have. What it does buy is influence, not only in the City, 
but in the State and the Union, for a few unprincipled politi- 
cians, an influence so great as to affect even a Presidential 
election. These statements, and others much more discredit- 
able, are published in the paper which represents the 
moderate Republican party, and of course there is great 
controversy about them, the Mayor publishing a defence, 
and the Controller publishing a defence, and the journals 
attacking this man and that, and every paper outside New 
York denouncing New York morals; but there, in a way 
absolutely unintelligible to Englishmen, the matter ends. 
| Nobody prosecutes the 7imes, and nobody prosecutes the offi- 
cials. They are not hooted, or hustled, or made uncomfort- 
able in any way except by newspaper leaders. There are 
' no public meetings to denounce them, the Legislature has taken 
no action against them, the city does not appear to contem- 
plate even the possibility of getting the money back. It is 
possible or probable that half the taxation of New York is 
annually stolen, and no taxpayer seems to care. The incrimi- 
nated officials have not resigned and do not think of resigning, 
and it is more than probable that at their next election they 
will obtain their regular majority. The only effects of the 
exposure, so far as we can perceive, are that City politicians 
have become a little more cynical, that a furious quarrel has 
broken out within the Ring itself, and that the Zribune is 
inclined to suspect that it will not, for some time to come, be 
so easy to obtain enormous sums from the City Treasury 
without a decent show of excuse. So demoralized is the 
whole city, that although the affair will, it is considered, 
injure the reputation of the Democratic party outside, within 
the city it is regarded as an accusation of party jobbery would 
be in Great Britain, as something to be regretted, but still to 
be considered in the present condition of human nature very 
nearly inevitable. At all events, we hear of no public move- 
ment, no storm of popular indignation, no symptom of the 
healthy rage which in London, or even Paris, would render life 
unbearable to such offenders. 

We have told the story of New York corruption so often, 
that we can hardly hope it will interest our readers ; but there 
is one point in connection with it upon which we have never 
yet touched, and that is the apathy of the taxpayer. It has 
always been matter of surprise to us that that patient person 
did not stir. We know that he is very apathetic even in 
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London, that he puts up with monstrous taxation for gas, and | looked. Women cannot go West to stub up trees ; they must, as 
water, and improvements, that he will pay anything plumbers 4 rule, remain in the cities, and it is worth while to examine for a 
like to ask, and that he never examines vestry contracts with moment what their chances within those cities are. The Bureau 
anything like adequate care. But then the Londoner pays of Statistics of Labour for the State of Massachusetts, an institu- 
head for head only one-sixth of the New York taxation—£1 tion founded two years ago, has published in its second Report 
against £6—and if wealth is taken into account probably | for 1870-71 a mass of information which, so far as the City of 
much less. And even here a = nig a in any parish, Boston and the principal centres of manufacturing industry in the 
say of one years income, would make people very angry, | State are concerned, may be taken to be nearly complete. ‘The 
would probably induce some impertinent accountant to insiston Report embraces a variety of interesting p hoon. el for 
exposure, and would certainly end in the expulsion of the thief | instance, strikes, importations of Chinese labourers, education 
from the office which gave him his opportunities of robbery. of children engaged in factory work, variations of wages aud 
It almost appears as if the taxpayer in New York liked to | hours of labour—but the most novel and useful portion is a 
be robbed ; but we are told this is not precisely the case, and | special report on female labour in the City of Boston by Miss 
that the explanation is something of this kind, The bulk of | Adeline Bryant. ‘This lady did not take her information, as com- 
- — cape by hee “ae pty —* | pilers of statistics too often do, from one side only, the easiest of 
and as ; ~ © ’ ; access, but not perhaps the most likely to throw daylight on the 
eee - poy. — yw | ogi ten | sa | subject ; beside consulting employers, she went personally among 
which they, as electors, decree. Indeed, large classes of them | the working-women, examined their individual cases of hardship, 





benefit by them, being paid enormously for all work done | 
on condition of political support. All they feel is that the 
administration of the City is very “liberal,” and that they get a 
share of good things, and they will resent economy just as 
much as Greenwich resents the dismissal of unnecessary dock- 
yard labourers. They either prefer an extravagant outlay, 
or living outside New York, as thousands of them do, are com- 


and endeavoured to discover all the common incidents of their 

labouring life. Comparing her statements and conclusions with 
| those supplied elsewhere by the Statistical Bureau, we are enabled 
| to arrive at a reasonable estimate of the prospects set before work- 
| ing-women in that grand old Bay State, where protection was 

thought to have fostered an industrial system unparalleled for the 
| completeness of its organization and the intelligence of its workers. 


paratively indifferent to it. The next class just above them, |” Fei. . : 
perhaps the best one left in the city, has not the numerical} ‘The first description of employment is that which we are 
superiority of the lowest, and though it feels taxation more, | accustomed to look to as the most fitted for women,—domestic 
is too poor to make an energetic fight. What is a small service. ‘The duties of servants in Boston families do not 
shopkeeper, be he never so decent, to do in Courts where his appear to be in any respect more arduous than those of 
opponents may own the judges, and can spend all the city London servants, their social treatment as a rule is better, and 
taxes in ruining him by long-protracted litigation? We the wages attainable, as may readily be seen by the rates 
suspect, too, though this we do not know, that direct terror | quoted below, are amply sufficient to tempt the ordinary 
is not wanting, and that any small man who filed a bill of | English cook or housemaid into such service. ‘I'he average wages 
discovery against the Treasury would find his evening walks | of cooks in families where several servants are kept vary from £90 


interrupted for a long while. And then we come to the rich. 
Well, the rich are terrorized too, as the Ring can assess their 
taxable property at any sum they like, and they have scarcely 
sufficient motive for risking such extortion. The value of 
New York property has increased almost incredibly fast, 
partly from the prosperity of the city, partly from the increase 
of population, and partly from the geographical peculiarities of 
the place, which being on an island cannot be greatly expanded. 
In the largest item of property, moreover, houses, the rich 
never feel the taxation at all. If the Ring want another 


to £70 a year; family seamstresses earn about £40; nurserymaids 
and chambermaids about £30; kitchen-girls from £30 to £20. In 
households where two servants are employed, from £30 to £40 is 
| the average. General servants earn, as a rule, about £30, the 
| minimum for the most unskilled being about £17. 1n hotels and: 
public institutions the rate of payment for most of the foregoing, 
|as cooks, chambermaids, and kitchen-girls, is from ten to thirty 
| per cent. higher than in private houses. It is to be observed 
| that these figures are not illusory, as most American tables 
| of wages, for in all cases of domestic service board and lodging 





5 per cent. the house-owners put it on to the tenants, and the | id Th “hy f living in the United 

tenants on the sub-tenants, till it falls at last upon the masses, | th a mie ph the “aatentle pom Ren . oe 
. . . s se ’ ’ 

who think the proprietors harsh and exacting ; but forget to | interfere to diminish the considerable profits set forth in the 


hate the ultimate extortioners, the men who govern the city. | 


The circle is therefore complete. The upper class, who know, 
do not pay and do not care. The middle class, who know 
and do care, cannot afford to fight. And the masses, who 
neither know nor care, vote the taxes, and in a humble but | 
sufficient way share the spoils. The Daily News’ thoughtful | 
correspondent says the rich bribe the Ring to lower their 
assessments ; but that cannot be a frequent practice, as the 
Ring, in taking such bribes, would be taking less money than 
it could take from the till if the assessments were paid in, 


foregoing scale. ‘The advantages of domestic service will be 
still more obvious if we compare them with the wages of other 
female workwomen. Needlewomen seem to be as wretchedly 
rewarded for their ceaseless toil in Boston as in London ; 
shop-girls employed in the cash and errand departments are 
paid about the same wages as chambermaids and kitchen-girls, 
| but without receiving the important addition of board and lodg- 
| ing ; skilled saleswomen are paid at the rate of cooks, unskilled 


| at the rate of household seamstresses, in neither case, however, 


which is not like their usual acuteness in acquisition. We | getting anything beyond the money; milliners and shopworkers, 
believe the true secret is the economic one, that the Ring has | Whose labour season seldom lasts the year through, who are often 
unconsciously hit on Mr. Mill’s plan, and taxes the natural | in work only for a third or half the year, are most miserably off ; 
increment in the value of everything, and as the proprietor the best paid, the strongest, the most industrious, the most fortu- 


can recoup himself, he endures in more or less acquiescent | 
silence. Unfair direct taxation—taxation, that is, levied by 
the majority from the minority—has produced its natural 
result, evasion and oppression in the taxpayers, profusion, cor- 
ruption, and dishonesty in the tax-leviers. It will produce in 


the long run, if we yield to it, precisely the same consequences | 


here, though from the dislike of Englishmen to theft the pro- 
cess may be a little different in form. The electors will not 


nate can barely win a substance, few have a dollar to spare at the 
‘end of the year, and the wretched mass are driven, it is feared, 
in the intellectual capital of New England to that ‘sin of great 
cities” which is always present where poverty and riches are 
brought into juxtaposition. Some of the details cited by Miss 
Bryant are almost as appalling as any that philanthropic ladies have 
disinterred in London. Milliners, for example, who work only 
sixteen weeks in the year, suffer miseries of quite an old-world 





allow their taxes to be expended in bogus contracts, doubting sort. ‘We know of instances,” says the Report, ‘where they 
perhaps how much may stick to the intermediaries ; but they | crowd three into one bed in a small bedroom, living as cheaply 
will allow,—will, it may be, compel—useless works to be under- | as possible on bakers’ cakes, without tasting meat for six or 
taken for the general benefit of the poor by State agents, will | seven weeks during the winter months.” In the United States, 
insist on “ liberal” pay, and are already agitating for a scheme | where the mass of the people, even the most unskilled 
of which the Treasury will yet hear more, of turning all bodies labourers, are accustomed to live well, this last fact, italicized 
of State workmen into “services” with pensions, leave, and by Miss Bryant, is a painful testimony to the low condition 
Compensation on dismissal. ‘into which the female workers of the large American cities have 
————_——_-——--- -— — ‘fallen. 

WORKING-WOMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. Yet the fact remains, and it is a singular one, that not only 
GOOD deal has been written at different times about the do American girls, with their inbred spirit of independence, 

4 prospects of male emigrants in the United States, but the decline the comforts and the certainty of domestic service, 
chances offered to female emigrants have been generally over- | but that even the Irish immigrant women, to whom wages of 
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£30 or £40 a year with their “keep” must offer a vision of 
paradise, are provided with difficulty for household work, and 
still less easily retained at it. It appears, indeed, that in the 
factories of Massachusetts, which do not exactly come within 
the scope of Miss Bryant’s report on Boston, where the wages 
are far better, but the work is more laborious and confining 
than in the independent businesses of which we have just spoken, 
the imported element is fast displacing native labour. A large 
part of native American labour drifts off from the crowded 
Atlantic States to the West, and even the land of Massachusetts 
seems to be passing into the possession of Irish settlers, while the 
New Englander is transporting his energy and his capital beyond 
the Mississippi. But the process is most remarkable in the Massa- 
chusetts factories, once so famous for their intellectual advance- 
ment and social brightness. As long ago as 1848, the Lowell 
Offering, a clever little magazine conducted for several years with 
apparent success by the factory girls of Lowell, died prematurely. 
This was one of the earliest signs of decadence ; the extinction 
of the educated American operative has long since become an 
accomplished fact, aud the mills of Massachusetts are now worked, 


| that such a prayer might be answered—the Heavenly President 
_ being put, as it were, under pressure by such unity of action 
in the newspapers of His party—but the majority because 
their simple confrére has expressed their own feeling and 
that of millions more. Man is slow to change, and among 
millions of men to-day, as among the Jews three thousand yeara 
_ago, there is a hankering after material evidence of spiritual truth, 
They are not hungering for more light, for the wider and morg 
minute knowledge of the Divine, for which good men strive with 
such a desparing crave because they can get so little; but for 
| more comfortableness in their spiritual position, for faith itgelf 
not as a source of strength, but as a mental luxury. ‘They do not 
want to reason, or meditate, or inquire, or even trust any more, 
but to get away from the whole conflict; they desire some sign 
_in the heavens, in order to be entitled to rest evermore from the 
labour of investigation. ‘They want, in fact, to be sure, and 
from mental constitution are unable to be sure of anything 
| that is not concrete. ‘Let me touch your face,” said the 
blind man, ‘‘and I shall know if I can trust you.” The 


journalist who penned that strange request to his fraternity 


with a few fancy exceptions, by Irish and Welsh, South-Germans | clearly believed, in a way, or his application would be a 
and French Canadians. But these, as they grow in intelli-| mockery; but he clearly also had in his mind something 
gence and begin to look westward, like their predecessors, de- | besides belief, a conscious want of assurance, an inability to be 
mand higher wages, shorter hours, more freedom; they have | certain, a fierce desire for some spiritual thing material enough for 
learned the European lesson of fighting employers by combinations, | his comprehension ; a revelation that he could touch and handle and 


and altogether the problem is so confused that a Massachusetts | 
manufacturer declares that he cannot see what his class ‘is to | 
do for labour unless the Chinaman comes along.” On the other | 
hand, though the cheap labour of the Chinese is looming in the | 
future, we see that women whose factory work can still compete | 
for cheapness with that of the Chinaman are in large numbers | 
earning a wretched pittance in Boston as milliners and shop- | 
girls. Nearly all the American girls seem to prefer anything | 
to the confinement and social inferiority of domestic service, | 
and the majority of them are growing dissatisfied with the | 
restraints of factory life, where they have to enter into com- | 
petition with European working-women. ‘The conclusions that | 
may be drawn are that the Atlantic States offer unexampled | 


facilities for *‘ getting on” to smart and handy servants, who | 


weigh, or at least could look at with a telescope ; a heavenly wit- 
ness whom he could photograph, a divine promise which he could 
send to the printers to be stereotyped by reams. This is not 
scepticism as we understand the word, not the spirit of inquiry, 
not the spirit of doubt, but an almost angry irritation at the 
necessity of inquiring, at the latent sense that in his own mind, 
under all belief, doubt might be. It is precisely the feeling which 
makes so many Catholics luxuriate in the infallibility of the 
Pope, so many Protestants fight so unreasonably for the dogma 
of verbal inspiration. Here in Rome, or at the printers, is a great 
light in the Heavens, a sign which can be seen and examined, 
which is visible, concrete, unmistakable, and therefore a cause of 
rest. If they give up that they give up all, for all else is too 
spiritual; other assurauce they can find nowhere, either in them- 


will make up their minds to remain at their work until they have | selves, or iu the universe, or in God. They would, wanting their 
got together a little capital; that in the factories the American | concrete revelation, have to cry aloud, as the American journalist 


element has disappeared, either going west to better itself, or | does, fora miracle to re-cement their faith. 
for the sake of independence declining upon the miseries of a city | 


working life in Boston, that the imported factory labourers from 
Europe are getting rapidly as dissatisfied with their position as 


When they see no 
external visible revelation they feel as if all were uncertain, all 
possibly illusion—get into the state of mind of General Garibaldi 
when he said, as his final answer to Roman pretensions, that 


their predecessors were, that the capitalists arebecoming determined | in all probability St. Peter never existed at all! Where 
to ‘* Mongolize” factory labour, that the workmen and workwomen | was the proof of him, any more than of anybody else to whom he 
are equally resolute to oppose it, and that when these resolutions had never spoken? It was all idea, and as idea probably all false. 
come at last into practical conflict, issues will be raised in the United | At least he felt none of the certainty he would have felt coulda 
States as gravely affecting the future of the Republic and as photograph of St. Peter have been produced. That this is the 
deeply stirring popular passions as those which divided the country American’s state of mind is clear from the fact that the sign, if 
on the question of slavery. | granted, could be of no use to anybody but himself, and 
a | of no other use to him. It could tell him nothing save that 
God existed, which he believes already; and that He hears 

AN AMERICAN IDEA OF SPIRITUAL EVIDENCE, | prayer, which he implicitly asserts in his circular to all pious 
TPVUE world changes slowly. Listen to the American version of | journalists. No sign of the kind could do the world any good, for 





the cry of the Jews before Christ, uttered again in all sin- | 
cerity, though surely under the strangest of conceivable forms. | 
We take the paragraph—one of the most suggestive and one of | 
the saddest we ever read—from the leading columns of the New | 
York Tribune :—* Sigus in the Sky.—A religious paper publishes 
a curious appeal in the following words:—‘It is asked of all | 
newspapers, desiring the spread of truth, and the destruction of | 
error, that they publish this request and prayer to Almighty power, | 
that on the three first Sunday nights in October, 1871, there shall | 
appear in the heaveus a distinct light in the shape of a great | 
cross.’ It is the old cry, although there is something so wildly | 
incongruous about its form. The Jews demand a sign, but being 
of the nineteenth century, propose to obtain it through a pious 
newspaper league. ‘The oldest of human wails goes up to heaven 
through the newest of modern inventious. God is besought to 
reveal himself to suffering man through an editorial. He is urged | 
to grant by miracle a repeated advertisement. ‘‘ Wanted, a sign in | 
the heavens, O Lord! Lditors please copy.” ‘There is a jumble of 
centuries, a muddle of creeds, a confusion of objects, a mixture of 
ancient childlikeness with modern sceptical acumen in that request 
which all together make it one of the most singular of intellectual 
curiosities. One wonders involuntarily whether all American | 
editors who ‘desire the spread of truth and the destruction of | 
error” did repeat the request. Most of them did, we should 
fancy, some from an idea it could do no harm, a few from a hope | 


it would not convince any doubter of anything, except that by an 
odd coincidence a meteor had appeared just when some 
credulous people were petitioning Heaven that a meteor 
might appear. A sentence written in light, some axiom such 
as ‘The Gospel is true,” would have been an infinitely wiser 
thing to ask, and just as easy to grant; but it is not a light like 
that for which the applicant is anxious, but for some earthly, 
material, concrete, source of spiritual certainty, something that shall 
make doubt on heavenly things equivalent to the doubting of 
one’s own senses, in which alone he feels thoroughly able to be- 


lieve securely. He, though educated, feels like the old woman, 


| that she wants visible proof, that ‘‘as it happened so long ago 
/and so far off, perhaps it didn’t happen at all.” Dr. Johnson 


would have believed in the earthquake of Lisbon, if he had seen 
it, without the faintest hesitation, yet the evidence for it which 
he disbelieved was a thousand times better than the testimony of 
any one pair of eyes, and the probability that one man had been 
dreaming much greater than the probability that such a consensus 
of testimony could have been invented. ‘his American cannot 
be sure that two parallel lines will never meet unless he follows 
them up to the end of their eternal journey. 

There must be thousands of such men in England, as well as 
America, men whose doubt is not doubt so much as inability of 
belief without evidence, and incapacity of comprehending 
evidence not limited by the senses, and it is in theif 
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existence that one grand justification of the metaphysical | works behind the scenes; he arranges his figures and makes his 
theologians lies. In their science, so often condemned as unprac- | puppets play their part; and indeed, according to modern canons 
tical, lies the sole earthly hope of cure for such natures, perhaps | of criticism, the less he appears personally on the stage the more 
the sole perfect cure either in earth or heaven, for whatever in- | perfect his workmanship, the higher his art. The poet, however, 
crease of spiritual insight death may bring, the chasm between | or at least the lyrical poet, and especially such a poet as Burns, 
the finite and Infinite mo remain, being infinite, deep as ever. speaks face to face with the people; he comes before them glowing 
If men like this journalist could be brought, as by and by with the fire of his mission, burning with the zeal of his hatred or 
they will be brought, to comprehend that there is attainable | his love, weeping tears of sympathy or singing songs of hope. And 
certainty about some mental operations, certainty as of the | so here is a reason acting altogether independently of the respective 
work of the limbs, half their difficulties would vanish at| merits of the men,—an abstract reason, it may be called, which 
once. This | nag oy 3 for instance, would know that as | accounts in a very considerable measure for the reception given 
far a3 certainty or himself personally was concerned, his | to a popular expression of regard for the memories of Scotland’s 
own wep eae of — be just ba ogy and just as trust- | two greatest men. In intimate connection with this should be 
worthy evidence as any big light in the sky, even if repeated on | observed the kind of man whose memory is fittingly commemo- 
three successive Sundays ; that his possession of it was just as much | rated by displays common to centenary celebrations, as also the 
4 miracle in the sense in which he uses the word, i.e., a manifesta- | character of those who find fitting expression to their reverence 
tion of power unmistakably divine, as an answer to his prayer | for greatness in toast-drinking and fireworks, in the discharge of 
ogg tag age Rance rota be reap oe SS ae — = the wer ry ge, 9 There . h A . —- 
isnot? or what the difference between an object up there which | and goodness to which such ‘‘ honour” would be simply mockery 
he must think about to understand, and a thought inside his mind | —we do not say this of either Sir Walter or Burns—and there 
= he must negra to mee gee J no ng ro comes ; time in one’s a. oe — ge gaudy —_ 
things you cannot handle, or touch, or taste may absolute | pings, however gay, when thunders of artillery, however lou 
realities, demonstrably as real as clam-chowder; that his prayer when the popular hurrah, however hearty, fails altogether to utter 
for a sign, like the Protestant demand for an infallible book and the | one’s gratitude and pride, or one’s reverence for greatness ‘ gone 
Catholic demand for an infallible man, is mere surplusage, a request | before.” While in Berlin a few months ago, thousands were 
not for a revelation, but for a particular method of evidence, which | carried away in a tumult of enthusiasm by the memory of recent 
ds ~<A a only one, ~ed a a pie by ym = pany: Aig oc ages a them by oe a martial ~ 
—that his prayer resembles in fact a demand not that evidence | play, there must have been many thoughtful minds among “ the 
be superseded in law courts, but that circumstantial evidence be the | proud and patient folks"—other than those to whom the pageant 
only evidence believed, more especially to prove motive, in which | had been bought by bereavement—who failed to find in this 
alone it is usually inapplicable. And we may add, no argument for | gorgeous panorama anything like an adequate expression of their 
religious toleration could be adduced superior to the strange para- | joy that a united Germany had been brought one step nearer 
graph which is the subject of this paper. If there are men, as there | completion, or that a sad and disastrous war had been brought to 
clearly are, like this American journalist, men whose doubt arises | a close. We think it will be found on examination that those 
aot from any depravation of the will, but from inability to catch | who swelled the applause in the case of Burns belong to a some- 
the force of suprasensual evidence—inability like that of the blind | what different and more demonstrative class than those who read 
¢o test form otherwise than by touch—what frightful injustice to | and appreciate Sir Walter Scott. It must be confessed that, not- 
punish them even by censure for what is in truth an imperfection | withstanding the still extensive sale of Scott’s novels, they are not 
of development, an imperfection certainly common, and possibly | largely read by the less intelligent workmen, a considerable majority 
extending to entire races in particular stages of their history. in all communities, and who, like the occupants of the gallery in a 
theatre, are always most liberal in demonstrative applause. All 
nae a Liaw x classes know Burns; there can be no doubt of that ; all classes and 
BURNS AND SIR aa scorr. the most demonstrative class do not know Scott as a living, strug- 
swteseng on been ee rao ee - cele- | gling, human being like a cate The ploughman bebind sg 
ration of the centenary of Sir Walter Scott should have | team is far more to many of these than the man of law at his desk. 
awakened Icss enthusiasm in the sister country than the Burns | The king of a jovial crew in Poosie Nancy's has more pegs about 
Commemoration twelve years ago. ‘There can, we think, be little | him on which they can lay hold of than the kind-hearted, loveable, 
ba ee the truth the allegation that it has been so, even | literary man of whom 1 his contemporaries spoke well. And, 
ini a convatinsh equidien, ot tenons bam esr acts gaioeme tetee Ooubag af eoomrte taka santa 
the impressions which such remarks, credulously accepted, are | proportion of the working-classes. ‘The matter of these they find 
fitted to convey. To any one out of Scotland it seems, at first | more suited to the times; the sensation is decidedly more peppery, 
blush, strange to think that Burns has a far firmer hold of his | the supply is so exhaustless, the penny visitor is so persistent and 
countrymen than Sir Walter Scott. It seems unnatural that the | so popular, that he is seldom sent empty away. We suspect that 
peasant poet of Ayrshire, whose range in one sense was remarkably | even in Scotland many of the working-classes know more about 
dimited, should at this day hold a higher niche in popular esteem | tales with titles like ‘The Factory Girl” or *“* The Gipsy’s 
than the historian, not only of the people’s outward character, | Revenge,” than they do about ‘* Rob Roy” or ‘* Waverley.” 
but of all that is noble and interesting in their life, than the| Again, the works of Burns are very complete in themselves. 
inimitable artis< not alone of his country’s “ brave men and beautiful | His poems give complete and concise expression to the thoughts 
‘women,” but of those features of natural scenery which charm the | and feelings of the entire round of Scottish life. ‘* Did not Scott 
eye, and that wealth of legend and story which awaken the curi- do this?” it may be asked. ‘Did he not do more? Did he not 
sity and enlist the heart. Yet such is the case, and it call Scotland into being even? Has he not shown to all nations 
may be worth while to consider some of the reasons why it | Scotch character, living and moving; Scotch scenery terrible in 
is so. It has been said that the chief cause is a political | its rugged grandeur, tender in its simple beauty, various in its 
one, but neither the Toryism of the one memory nor the light and shade?” Yes, he did all this, and, as remarked years 
Radicaliam of the other had anything to do with the ‘amiable | ago by the late Alexander Smith, and revived the other day by 
indifference” which in Scotland the other day greeted the hun- | Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, added pecuniary value to each spot of 
dredth birthday of Sir Walter, or the hurricane of enthusiasm with | soil that he touched with his magic pen. But he did it as a 
which the usually undemonstrative Scotch twelve years ago hailed | novelist, and not as a poet. Were it possible for a shrewd 
the centenary of Burns. Scotchman never to have read any of the Waverley Novels 
It has been often and truthfully said during these last few days | until he was twenty-five years of age, we venture to assert 
that Scott lives and will live as a novelist, and not as a poet. | that by no other means could he get such a good idea of 
Like Scott, in one sense, Burns lives as a man, but it is his poetry | the real excellence of Scott. He would fiad in him the germs, 
alone that imparts interest to his short tempestuous life. There often the exact words, of Scotch proverbs and wise sayings with 
a3 thus at the outset a radical difference between the positions which he had been familiar since his childhood. He would find 
which the two men hold in respect to their audiences, and a’ there represented, rippling from the lips of real men and women, 
difference too which affects materially their relation to the public, | the pawky humour of his native land, the shrewd caution of his 
so far as intimate personal communion is concerned, and that play- countrymen in the doings of genuine Borderers, or the chivalry of 
tng of spirit upon spirit which is the peculiar mission of the poet, | that by no means ancient time before “the days of chivalry were 
and the influence which, more than any other, is fitted to rouse gone.” But the personality of Scott has at present little hold of 
€uthusiasm, to beget reverence, and awaken love. The novelist | the demoustrutive public mind ; some of his own characters, where 
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known, might sooner evoke popular enthusiasm than himself. | feel it hard that on coming of age they should at once be relegated 
Burns gave no artistically wrought-out illustration of pria-| to a chamber whose dullness is only equalled by its unpopularity, 
ciples; he caught up and expressed the scattered fragments Many of them vote night after night among the small minority 
of thought and feeling which he found floating about in the minds | which support the Government, knowing that they will be easily 
of the people,—seeds these were that came to flower in himself ; defeated, and that next morning almost every paper will have 
‘forms of beauty smiling at the hearts” of his homely associates leading article launching indiscriminate invective against the 
were set into ‘* cadenced rhyme” by his genius, and lie ready to be | House of Lords. But take another class. Would not men like 
appropriated by the simplest mind and used by the most unlettered Lord Kimberley, would not even Lord Salisbury, welcome a 
tongue. His couplets have been, and are still, current coin in| measure which would enable them to sit in the House of Commons? 
Scotland, ‘a circulating medium ” of thought and feeling for ali! The Peers, as a rule, do their work well. But when a moment 
relationships of life. His poems are a perpetual expression of | of caprice arrives, allowance should be made for the intolerable 
those primitive elements of ideal nobility, of those hopes and fears | dullness of their position. ‘Chey sit four times a week from 5.15 
which form the sole heritage often of the simple heart untroubled | to 5.30 or 5.45. ‘Their routine is only varied by certain occasions 
by the mazy complications of subtle speculation or the revellings | when the House seems to be turned into a dovecote, and amid 
of luxurious fancy which appeal to the sympathies of a refined | much episcopal cooing and fluttering an ecclesiastical measure ig 
and educated people, and link the tastes of a cultivated age.| passed. After months of this sort of business, a great measure 
He wrote to his own heart, and he will never want an} comes before them, great speeches are made, several additional 
audience. It is, however, this coining of happy thoughts, | Lords appear on the scene for the few hours which dinner does not 
this bringing into a focus of their aspirations, that makes him} claim. But the speeches are not the attraction. ‘The true motive 
so personally popular among the uneducated portion of the| is, that after months of monotony, an opportunity is to be given 
people, while his genius commends him to the most gifted and them of kicking up their heels. The majority say to themselves, 
widely read. At first sight it seems he did more for Scotland | ‘‘ We have been so intensely stupid for so long, that we must do 
than Moore did for Ireland, more than Béranger did for France. | something to show that we are alive.” So, out of the pure friski- 
But this generalization will be modified after a little thought. ‘ness of the thing, they kick up their heels, and the bucket, so 
As in nature the mind finds a counterpart to its various carefully filled by the other House, is upset. It would be 
moods, so in Burns the simple Scotchman finds expression to| difficult to say that the most earnest supporters of the 
nearly all that can be expressed of his aspirations and needs. | Government have not a secret sympathy for this performance, 
Does he wish to tell of the happy cottage life of his country, then he | Besides it is difficult to get people who will act as members of a 
knows he can turn to the page where the heart-felt rapture, bliss; Chamber which is to be corrective only in detail, more especially 
beyond compare of a guiltless Scottish home is painted in the most | men of ability. And here I may incidentally remark that though, 
exquisite colouring. Does he turn with honest wrath at hypocrisy, | on the face of it, it is unquestionably an abuse to select half our 
and does his blood boil within him at the self-sufficient tyranny | Ministers from so limited an area, yet that I do not think that any 
of the “ unco guid”? Then where shall he go better for expres-| Liberal would wish to see the present Peers in the Government 
sion than to the pages of the Ayrshire ploughman, where satire with | turned out to make way for members of the House of Commons. 
flaming tongue licks mercilessly the writhing hypocrite at the | For it is clear that the body whom you call the Political Peers re- 
stake? Has the demon despondency taken hold of him, | present a far greater amount of ability than is to be found among 


then where does he find more fitting expression to his feelings | the officials or the candidates for office of the House of Commons. 
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than in the immortal ‘‘ Ode,” or heartier encouragement than in 
some of the poetical ‘ Epistles”? Is he oppressed by the tyranny 
of riches,—‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that.” Has the tenderest of 
all human ties been suddenly snapt, and does he look broodingly 
over the verge and wistfully away into the vast beyond? Then 
the exquisite poem, ‘‘To Mary in Heaven,” is surely no inapt 
expression of his hungry heart. Is love or friendship the theme 
in any form, the pages of the Scottish bard are a never-failing 
resort. 

It might have been well, indeed, had Burns been less truly 
representative than he was, since the vices of his time find each | 
enduring and charming expression in his pages. But here is| 
another clue to the hold he has upon the popular mind. Although | 
it seems setting down a paradox, yet ‘‘Frailty thy name is| 
Burns ” might be inscribed on the title-page of ‘‘ the brave men’s | 
book.” But it is, after all, greatly because of their frailties that | 
we love people, and here again is another clue to the popular | 
sympathy with Burns. Our model men, our completely-rounded, | 
hard-visaged, always-successful men are hateful in the extreme to | 
struggling humanity. There are no gateways of approach to 
them ; there is no ‘ human nature” in them; there was a plenty of | 
all those in Burns. ‘ A hair-brained sentimental trace,” a good dash 
of aggression in his writing and character, heresy in theology, slips 
in life, all tend to rouse and keep alive that kind of popular 
sympathy which makes a good display at carnivals. The enthu- 
siasm is and was greater too because, rightly or wrongly, a notion 
prevails that Burns was neglected in life, and therefore it is a duty 
to bellow appreciation over his grave. Sir Walter Scott possessed 
none of these attractions, and although it may not agree well with 
generally entertained notions of Scotch character to find the 
**douce” people paying tribute to such qualities as these, yet that 
they do is a very patent fact, and not to be gainsaid by theory. | 

A. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
THE PEERS. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your interesting article on ‘‘ The Reform of the House 
of Lords” you omit one consideration, which is, that there is a 
section among the Peers themselves, it would be difficult to say a 
considerable section, who are in favour of such a reform, or of a 
complete abolition. 





There are especially the young Peers, who 


But under these circumstances can you expect men of the calibre 
of a Cairns, a Salisbury, an Argyll, or a Derby to limit themselves 
to the formulizing and verbal correction of House-of-Commons 
clauses ? 

The fact is that the thing is so completely an anomaly, that 
turn it as you will, you cannot reconcile it to common-sense. ‘The 
Peers are the only completely disfranchised class ; they are the 
only class who, by no possibility (except perhaps an Australian 
claimant establishing his right to their property and title), let us 
say, at any rate, by no agreeable possibility, can ever exercise the 
elective franchise, or hope to be members of the dominant 
assembly. And yet you talk of our privileges! What privilege 
can equal those which are denied to us? 

It is a hardship that men should be involuntarily and irredeem- 
ably Peers. A great many forget this accident attached to the 
succession of their estates, until reminded by some zealous friend 
on the eve of a division. It is a fact, that on the Army Bill 
several Peers voted who, having been Peers for a considerable 
time, had never previously approached the House. 

It would seem, then, that in any reform of the House of Lords 
two points should be considered. 1. Justice to the nation ; i¢., 
that it should have the best possible second chamber. 2. Justice 
to the Peers themselves; that is, that they should not be forced 
into a position for which they are not merely uafit, but which 
many of them dislike. ‘The dislike and the compulsion chafe and 
irritate. ‘I'he irritation and the sore produce the caprice and the 
petulance. 

The question is large and interesting ; it has never been really 
considered, and certainly never understood. It is always believed 
that peers delight in their position, consider themselves chosen 
instruments, and beyond the influence, as above the emotions, of the 
nation. On the other hand, young peers have assured even me 
(as wallflowers at a ball have been heard to confide in the waiters) 
that their position is unendurable, that with the truest sympathy 
for radical objects there is a dead-weight of votes in the House 
that laughs at leverage, and that to address fifteen phlegmatic or 
somnolent peers is a task which deadens all energy. ‘They long 
to breathe, they say ; there is no air in the House of Lords, not 80 
much as in the Morgue. 

I, Sir, address you with a personal object. During the debate 
on the vote of censure I arrested three sivister-looking persons, 
who turned out to be the descendants of crusaders and peers of 
Stuart creation. One of them wore top-boots, a second showed 
no linen of any sort and had obviously borrowed a wig, and to 
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the boots of the third were attached several straws. I appeal to| any very elaborate organization to provide. Some dozen 
you for protection. We must have a rule which precludes a peer | or two such schools scattered over the country would 
from voting till he has sat twice or thrice in the House, which | act as centres of legal education, in correlation with the great 
may prevent the mistakes I committed, and the remark which I | centre in London, to which they would serve as feeders. At 
overheard from several peers during the division, ‘*‘ Which way do | present, the establishment of such schools is out of the question, 
we go to vote against Gladstone?” Iam afraid of being thought | for the simple reason that there is no inducement to articled clerks 
garrulous, or of you, Sir, being hauled up before our bar, or else I | to attend them, even if their masters were in all cases ready to 
should mention that there was also an epithet.—I am, Sir, &c., give them facilities for so doing. What is wanted is a provision 
A DoorkEErER IN THE House or Lorps. | either to compel solicitors’ apprentices to attend such schools where 
they have an opportunity of so doing, or at any rate to encourage 
them to do so by the remission of a portion of their period of 
PROVINCIAL LAW SCHOOLS. apprenticeship, as is the case at present with those who matriculate 
(To tas Eorros oF tus “Sracraror.") at the University of London, or in some other way. 
Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to call attention in your I believe that the adoption of this course would greatly tend to 
columns to one aspect of the question of legal education which is | raise the intellectual standard of one brauch of the profession at 
being now raised by Sir Roundell Palmer's proposed Bill, which | Jeast, and that it would have no inconsiderable influence in bring- 
bas hardly received much consideration as yet, but which I venture | ing about that fusion of it with the higher branch which, in the 
to think is of some practical importance. ‘I'he two desiderata, the | opinion of many, is eminently desirable, and only requires time to 
want of which is now making itself felt, and which both Sir Roun- | accomplish.—I am, Sir, &e., 
dell Palmer and his opponents desire to provide, are, an agency Hartley Institution, Southampton. Francis T, Bonp. 
for teaching law in a thorough and scientific manner to students j 
whodesire to qualify for its practice; andanother agency for testing 
by examination whether on the one hand the teaching so provided is THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE CABINET. 
efficient, and, on thé other, whether the students who have availed (To THE Eprrox or THE “SPEeCTATOR.”) 
themselves of it have derived all the benefit from it which they ought | Sir, —Mr. Whalley’s recent attempt to extort a confession of faith 
tohave done. Now I do not propose to enter into the discussion | from the Ministers of the Crown deserves somewhat more attention 
of the debatable points, whether both of these functions should be than is usually bestowed upon things emanating with the hon- 
performed by one or by separate bodies, or whether it is neces- | ourable gentleman. Of course it has long been known, thanks to 
sary at all to create any new body for either purpose; there is} Mr. Whalley, that Mr. Gladstone is a Roman Catholic in disguise ; 
much to be said on either side which is sure to be said by those | but the Member for Peterborough has, apparently, now made the 
who are fully competent to do so. What I wish to point out is, | surprising discovery that, in addition to the Premier, there is at 
that no scheme will meet all the necessities of legal education | least one other member of the Cabinet who is also a member of the 
which does not do something to remedy the utter waste of time, | Church of Rome. As a Catholic, however, I cannot help express- 
so faras anything like general education is concerned, which is | ing my fears that the news is too good to be true, for one can hardly 
involved in the arrangement for articling pupils to solicitors, as it | imagine such men as, say Lord Granville or Mr. Goschen, want- 
is at present carried out. Admitting that an ordinary solicitor’s | ing in the courage to avow the alterations in their religious senti- 
clerk acquires, during the four or five years for which he occupies | ments involved in a formal * reception ” at York Place. But what 
a stool in the office, a good deal of practical knowledge which is if Mr. Gladstone did really call to the councils of the Cabinet an 
more or less valuable, not to say essential, to him, I think that it | avowed Roman Catholic? Would such a daring innovation upon 
cau hardly be denied that in the majority of cases this period is | established usage tend to undermine the Constitution ? Or would it 
almost an entire blank in the apprentice’s life, so far as any | not rather, by crowning the edifice of Catholic emancipation, help in 
attempt is concerned, either to complete the edifice of general | some degree to knit moreclosely together, in one common nationality, 
education whose foundations have been laid at school, or to acquire | the component parts of the population of these islands? ‘Those 
any scientific knowledge of the law itself, or of other studies | worthy people who, believing in Mr. Whalley, are still haunted by 
which are closely related to it. | apparitions of the familiar Jesuit of their childhood, will view the 
Though 1 am no advocate of the apprenticeship system gener- | former in the light of a foregone conclusion. 
ally, which, as it still obtains in some few professions, is only a} But there is another, and, happily, a more influential portion 
relic of a state of things fast dying out, as unfitted for the con- | of the English people, who are amenable to reason, and it is to 
ditions of the present time, I think that more may be said in its _ such as they I would venture to submit the humiliating position in 
favour in the case of law than in that of most other professions. | which six millions—that is, one fifth—of the population of the 
But if it is to be retained at all as an essential element of a legal | United Kingdom are placed by the systematic exclusion of a 
education, it can only be so on the condition that the apprentice | representative of their religious opinions from the Cabinet. ‘The 
shall be required during his probation to devote his time to acquir- | Irish people, who are most nearly concerned by this most illiberal 
ing a knowledge of something more than the mere routine of legal | State policy, are day after day taunted with ‘ingratitude ” 
practice, as it is met with in most solicitors’ offices, and that he | because they continue to murmur, despite the legislation of the 
shall not be required to pass so much of it in the still more ques- last few years. But let any of your readers reflect upon the fact 
tionable occupation of copying out legal forms which, for all the now brought under their notice, perhaps for the first time, and 
necessity that there is for so doing, might in many cases be just as | say whether it does not constitute a grievance of a most undeniable 
well printed by the gross. ‘kind. For my own part, speaking as an Irish Catholic—and I 
And this brings me to the special object of my letter, which is to | have not lived for twenty-years in England without learning to 
suggest that whatever be the form in which the proposed legal appreciate the good qualities of my English fellow-subjects—I am 
reform may come, a leading object in it should be to encourage | not seldom tempted to forget your Church and land reforms in the 
the formation in such provincial towns as may possess the resources | presence of their dishonouring reflection upon my religion, which 
for so doing of what I may call schools of primary instruction for | is, be it remembered, the religion of the greater part of Christendom, 
legal students ; of schools, that is, in which students who are de- | of the most distinguished European sovereigns, and of wore than 
stined for the law, and especially those who have already com- | one near relative of her gracious Majesty the (Queen. 
tenced their apprenticeship iu an attorney’s office, may have an, ‘The enlightened constituency which sends Mr. Whalley to Par- 
Opportunity of carrying on their general education, which can | liament would be shocked, no doubt, at the notion of admitting a 
scarcely be considered to be complete at the age at which most | Catholic to the Cabinet. Indeed, if we may judge from the 
of them leave school, and of preparing themselves for the | results of the last general election, the Peterburghians and. their 
enlarged course of legal instruction which I presume that the | congeners north and south of the T'weed would not willingly 
proposed University, if it be established, will provide; or, at any | admit one even to Parliament. Contrast this intolerance on the 
rate, for passing the examination which is to give them admission part of people whose conventional watchword is “religious 
eventually into the profession. ‘There are few provincial towns of liberty,” with the toleration uniformly practised by those Irish 
any size in which such a school might not be established, either on electors who are so often ignoranutly designated ‘ priest-ridden 
an independent basis or in connection with existing educational | bigots.” Over and over again—not in one county or in one 
institutions, and in which the acquisition of a somewhat riper borough, but in many counties and many boroughs where the 
acquaintance with the classical languages than most lawyers’ clerks | Catholic vote is omnipotent—the Irish people have, of their own 
possess might not be accompanied by a study of such subjects as free-will, sent Protestant gentlemen to represent them in Parlia- 
logic, moral philosophy, mercantile and general law, laws of | ment. The county (Galway) to which I happen to belong, which 
evidence, &c., for the teaching of which it does not require | is one of the largest and most Catholic in Ireland, is almost 
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always thus represented. A highly popular Protestant gentleman, | of rising from the ranks while on service and Government Writer 


lately nominated to the governorship of an important colony, has | ships at the end of it, I think we might do something towards 
been returned for the county time after time, and on one occasion, | organizing an Army and Reserve.—I am, Sir, &c., 


- when opposed by a member of an ancient Catholic family possess- | 
ing great wealth and local influence, one of the Protestant candi- | 
date’s most cordial supporters was a Catholic bishop, a near | 
relative of the writer of this letter. The truth is, Sir, this really | 
noble feature in the Irish character must have long since com- 
mended itself to the attention of the English people, but—with 
the exception of the Spectator, which has ever been conspicuous for 
the fairness with which it deals with unpopular subjects—it has 
somehow been customarily ignored by the English Press. Itis not, 
however, in Ireland only that Catholics set an example in religious 
toleration. Most people recollect the connection which so long | 
existed between the Citizen-King and his trusted Protestant 
Minister, M. Guizot. Nor is Catholic Austria, any more than 
Catholic France, afraid to trust her destinies to an alien in religion, 
—Count Beust. Why, then, should England alone of all the 
countries of Europe exclude a man from the highest councils of 
the realm because of his conscientiously holding certain religious 
opinions? The career of Mr. D'Arcy M‘Ghee in Canada, and Mr. 
Gavan Duffy in Victoria, furnishes abundant proof that English- 
men themselves even are capable of rising superior to this tradi- 
tionary policy, when once they have escaped beyond the confines 
of our insular position here at home. 

It is a favourite maxim of public speakers and writers of the 
present day to argue, that if the Irish were not the most incor- 

_tigible of grievancemongers, they must now, at last, be a con- 
tented people, like the Scotch ; the two peoples being, it is alleged, 
in every respect upon terms of equality. It never seems to occur 
to those sapient dogmatizers—the latest of whom is Mr. James 
Aytoun, a correspondent of the Times—that while Scotch Presby- 
terianism is represented in the highest council of the Empire by 
the Duke of Argyle, and other Scottish interests not less worthily 
by more than one member of the Cabinet ; and furthermore, that 
while over one million of Irish Protestants have also a representa- 
tive in the person of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, the four and a 
half millions of Irish Catholics are not represented at all, not even 
in the person of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Swift’s famous 
couplet on the gates of Bandon, after the good old Protestant 
days of Cromwell and Fleetwood, might find a fitting application 
over a certain portico in Downing Strect, A.D. 1871 :— 

‘ Jew, Infidel, or Atheist 

May enter here, 

But not a Papist.” 
Whether such an unmerited and degrading reflection—a reflec- 
tion, be assured, Sir, that is often provocative of embittered 
comment in Catholic society, especially within the last few 
months—is calculated to foster a healthy public sentiment 
amongst the six millions of Irish and English Catholics who 
bear allegiance to the Crown and the Constitution, is a question 
which I desire respectfully to submit, by your favour, for the 
dispassionate consideration of the fair-minded readers of the! 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 

[We do not quite agree with“ F.” That a man should be 

excluded from the Cabinet because he is a Catholic is an oppres- 
sion, but that he should be included because he is a Catholic would 
be folly. Religion has nothing to do with fitness for Cabinet 
office. What is the Catholic grievance compared with that of the 
Dissenters, who are half the electors, and have never yet had a 
representative of their opinion in the Cabinet ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 


SOLDIER-BREEDING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Str,—It is well known that our best sailors are now those who 
are trained to the sea from boys, and are bound to serve so many 
years in return for their education. Could we not do something 
of the same kind with the Army? ‘The difficulty that meets us at 
the outset is that while boys are useful in the Navy, they are not 
in the Army. But I have just received a number of papers which 
seem to me to meet this difficulty. The Post Office and other 
departments of the Government seem to require a large number | 
of youths and boys. Could we not then establish at each depét 

a large school, fill it with boys (from the streets if you like), 

educate them till fourteen or fifteen, send them for three years to | 
the Post Office as telegraph-boys, letter-carriers, &c., or to other 
Government offices as writers; then recall them to the depét for 
two years, send them off to India or the colonies for ten years, | 
with a few years’ home service at the end, and then a pension | 
obligation to serve in the reserve ? If to this we added the prospect | 








Dulwich College. Roserr B. Garpiner 
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POETRY. 
seccoenilipeerones 
THE HINDOO SCEPTIC. 
I ruinx till I weary with thinking, 
Said the sad-eyed Hindoo King. 
And I see but shadows around me,— 
Illusion in everything. 


How knowest thou aught of God, 
OF his favour or his wrath ? 

Can the little fish tell what the lion thinks, 
Or map out the eagle’s path ? 


Can the finite the Infinite search, 
Did the blind discover the stars ? 

Is the thought that I think a thought, 
Or a throb of the brain in its bars? 


For aught that my eye can discern, 
Your God is what you think good, 

Yourself flashed back from the glass, 
When the light pours on it in flood. 


You preach to me to be just ; 
And this is His realm you say, 
And the good are dying of hunger 
Aud the bad gorge every day. 


You say that He loveth mercy, 
And the famine is not yet gone ; 
That He hateth the shedder of blood, 
And he slayeth us everyone. 


You say that my soul shall live, 
That the spirit can never die,— 
If He were content when I was not, 

Why not when I have passed by ? 


You say I must have a meaning ; 

So must dung, and its meaning is flowers. 
What if our souls are but nurture 

For lives that are greater than ours ? 


When the fish swims out of the water, 
When the bird soars out of the blue, 

Man’s thought may transcend man’s knowledge, 
And your God be no reflex of you. 


MODERN LIFE. 


I sir in a quaint old garden, 

With weather-stained, warm old wall, 
And over the blaze of the flowers 

The brown shadows cooling fall. 


And the long lawns stretch before me, 
And I bathe my eyes in their green ; 

And the elms in the park stop swaying, 
For fear they should wake the scene. 


And the tall white church on the hill-top 
Shines like a lighthouse tower ; 

And the sun seems to nod in heaven, 
As he drips out his golden shower. 


And the grey-eyed wife is smiling, 
Half asleep, with her hand in mine, 
To see how her baby is striving 
To make the short daisies twine. 


And I sit in peace in the garden, 
And my soul has a sense of home ; 
And my brain is straining to bursting, 
Thinking whence cash may come. W. 























BOOKS. 
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MR.STOPFORD BROOKE ON THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT.* 
Tue ingenuity of the lawyers in discovering that the Purchas 
Judgment is directed ad personam, non ad rem, has probably pro- 
vided a more or less effectual eirenicon for troubles which at one 
time seemed likely to become very serious. ‘The good fecling or 
even the indolence of ordinary congregations will save all but 
the most extravagant of the Ritualist performers from the exaction 
of penalties which it will require a separate process in each indi- 
yidual case to inflict. The Broad-Church clergy may apply to 
themselves with still better reason a similar solace, if they are dis- 
posed to be troubled by the condemnation cf Mr. Voysey. Mr. 
Voysey, indeed, had made it impossible for himself to escape, if 
language was to retain any of its ordinary force. He caricatared, 
if we may say it without offence to a single-minded and courageous 
man, every liberty which any divine in any communion had 
claimed ; but those who have no wish to emulate his extrava- 
gancies, need not fear that their freedom will be curtailed. Any 
clergyman who may be proved to have stood at the wrong side of his 
communion-table will doubtless be condemned, if any one is earnest 
or spiteful enough to undertake the trouble and expense of pro- 
secuting him; but heterodoxy is a less tangible offence ; and the 
Privy Council will doubtless in any case that may hereafter come 
before it be constant to its tradition of liberal interpretation, and 
even go to the length of explaining away or ignoring the ob- 
noxious clauses in its latest utterance. 

It is evident that Mr. Stopford Brooke is not seriously affected by 
the difficulties or apprehensions which seem to have troubled some 
of his brethren among the Liberal clergy. With the obnoxious 
clauses in question he deals boldly. He maintains that they 
either are ‘‘ unintentional errors,” or are ‘ intentionally modified 
by other phrases”; and he publishes these discourses because he 
thinks it necessary, and, we may suppose, does not think it incon- 
sistent with his legal status as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, ‘“‘to openly claim the liberty we had _ hitherto 
enjoyed in quiet, and to deny that the Judgment really 
intended to abridge it.” Into the details of this subject, 
which, indeed, has been fully discussed in these columns, 
there is no occasion at present to enter. Mr. Brooke puts the 
case as it bears on the “liberty of Biblical criticism,” which is, 
after all, the most questionable and apparently the most reactionary 
part of the Judgment in his fifth and sixth sermons. ‘The dis- 
course on ‘‘ original sin ” is equally able, and was doubtless rightly 
included in the volume, though, indeed, it seems impossible to 
suppose for a moment that a phrase ‘children of the wrath of 
God,” which has no support whatever beyond that of the individual 
opinion of the compilers of the Judgment, can ever be held to have 
an authoritative force. Lut to us the most interesting part of the 
volume is to be found in the second and third sermons, both of 
which deal with the subject of the Atonement. Here Mr. Brooke 
has no occasion to deal at length with the words of the Judg- 
ment. That Judgment declared that it is not consistent with the 
Articles ‘to aver without any qualification that He did not bear 
the punishment due to our sins nor suffer in our stead.” ‘The 
sentence is objectionable, because, after the unhappy fashion 
adopted by the judges, it introduced words which are not 
found in our formularies, but it is harmless enough. ‘To 
deny that ‘“‘ Christ bore the punishment due to our sins 
or suffered in our stead,” as that bearing of punishment and 
suffering are explained by the schoolmen, or set forth by the popular 
theology, or in any way that contradicts fundamental principles 
of justice and goodness, is not to deny “ without any qualification.” 
On the contrary, in each a most important and what would 
doubtless be a saving qualification is introduced. No one cer- 
tainly could assert that Mr. Brooke makes these denials without 
qualification. He must be distinguished, indeed, from many of 
those who would be included under the same descriptive title of 
“Liberal Churchmen” by the constructive nature of his theology. 
Take this passage, for instance :— 


“He realized, through his own death, the sense of the death and pain 
and woe of all the world, and with it the sin of all the world as their 
cause. He lost all thought of self in awful realization of the sin of the 
whole world. Innocent himself, he felt the agony and remorse of man 
for sin, not in his own soul, God forbid! but through his horror of it as a 
Tigbteous being, and by his infinite sympathy and pity with the misery 
of man on account of it. And just because he was sinless, and because 
he was untouched with remorse or penitence, and because he was at one 
with God in perfect purity, did the woe and wonder of our sin fall with 
unutterable heaviness upon him in that awful hour. Ho bore through 
ee _ —— 

* Freedom in the Church of Enaland: Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. 
By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. London: Henry 8. Kingand Co. 1871. 
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this transferenco of himself, and in sympathy with us, the woe of the 
guilt of man, and though guiltless himself cried to God, ag the voice of 
all hnmanity, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me, forsaken 
man?’ It was thus he bore our sins; it was thus ho may be said to 
have endured their punishment. But, remember, in this explanation 
the bearing of sins was coincident with porfect sinlessness; indeed, it 
was only perfect and divine love which could have realized them in this 
manner. And the enduring of their punishment, or rather of their 
results, was not imposed upon him by his father in order to satisfy vin- 
dictive justice, as some theologies have said : it was voluntarily assumed 
inperfect love to man. And, in distinction from the theory which says 
that he bore his father’s wrath in that dread hour, we, holding this view, 
believe that on him rested at that moment the entire fullness of his 
father’s love. God saw on earth the perfect image of his own life; and 
at the very instant when some say he turned away his face from the inno- 
cent because he accounted him guilty, the Father beheld the Son 
absolutely righteous ; and righteous especially in this, that he had thon 
realized, through perfect sympathy and loss of self, the misery of the 
world’s sin. God saw, in the absolute self-sacrifice which enabled Christ 
to lose himself in love of man, and to bear the burden of the sin of man 
in passionate sympathy with the awfulness of the burden, the highest 
reach of human virtue, the highest ideal of human sacrifice realized ; 
saw human nature in this especially at one with his own nature, and was 
well pleased with this image of humanity; united himself in porfoct 
sympathy to it; and as he took into himeelf, and into union with himself, 
the humanity of Christ, so he took into himself and into unity with him- 
self the humanity which Christ represented. This is the reconciliation 
of God to man, the forgiveness of man’s sin by God. This is the objoc- 
tive side of the Atonement.” 

This is widely different indeed from the forensic theory of the 
Atonement; an offended God accepting the punishment of the 
innocent as a legal satisfaction to himself for the punishment of 
the guilty,” but it is not real, not less affirmative, and, we may 
add, not less involving the supernatural. It implies the view of 
the Incarnation of Christ, a belief in his representative humanity, 
which are inconsistent with humanatarian theories of his per- 
sonality. It satisfies, as we believe, all the phrases in which 
Scripture details the doctrine, even the terms not in themselves 
always Scriptural, which have been commonly accepted and 
employed by orthodox theology, satisfaction, propitiation, atone- 
ment, and the like. 

Nevertheless, we must say that in our view he somewhat ‘eclines 
from the subject of his argument when he writes, even though 
every word is beautifully true, as follows :— 


“ Many explanations havo been given of tho way in which tho sacrifice 
of Christ acts on men as a redeeming power: mystical interpretations, 
logical schemes, things which require theologians to explain them. We 
will be content to find an explanation in that which lies around us, in 
the doings of our common life, falling back on the plain principle that 
the laws of Christ’s life were the laws of human nature. If we look for 
it, we shall find the law of Redemption now and always at work. New 
in proclamation, it was not new in action. No man, no nation, has ever 
been rescued from degradation, except by the same kind of work as that 
by which God rescues the world. Take one example out of common 
life. A widowed mother had an only son. All her love, all that regret 
for the dead which transmutes itself into love of the living, centred in 
him. Her life had but one thought, and that made itself into service of 
him. Every day was a long self-devotion to win means for his education 
and enjoyment. But far away in the great city he wastes her substance 
in riotous living. Health makes him thoughtless, youth makes him 
cruel, and she is left alone. Only returning when his purse or his 
health is exhausted, she forgives him again and again, and again and 
again he abandons her. At last she dies, and dies for him, still hoping, 
still believing in him, and leaving to him her blessing and her love. 
Her long self-sacrifice of life is over. And he returns to the country 
village, and in the quiet evening stands beside her grave. All his 
neglect falls upon his heart; all her long patience and unbroken tender- 
ness. A spring of love gushes in his soul, and with it hatred of his sin, 
self-loathing, temptation to despair. But he remembers that she for- 
gave; he feels himself still loved, and in a softening rush of penitence 
he resolves that she shall be still alive to him. ‘I will be worthy of her 
yet; with broken and contrite heart I will requite her love by being all 
she wished me once to be. We may meet again, and I will fall at hor 
feet and tell her all my sorrow, and show her my repentance.’ <A 
mighty love takes him out of self and makes the past hateful. He 
thinks no more of his own pleasure, but of what would have been her 
pleasure. That hour has redeemed him. He enters on a new life.” 


Is there not an ignoring here of the objective side of atonement as 
a power over the individual hearts of men? Must we not believe 
that every human will is potentially reconciled, and brought into 
harmony with the Ditine Will by the obedience of the Represen- 
tative man ? 
There are other parts of Mr. Brooke's theology to which we 
‘might take exception. ‘The view put forth, for instance, in the 
following sentence has something of an affinity with Ebionitism :— 
“JT can conceive that though his union with God was from the 
moment of his birth potentially his, as the whole growth of the oak is 
in the acorn, yet that the communication of the Divine Word to the Man 
| Christ Jesus was a gradual communication, that it went on step by step 
| with the gradual perfecting of his humanity.” 
| And is it not an error to interpret in this sense the words “ made 
perfect through suffering”? Surely ‘made perfect ” (éreAern) 
‘really means “initiated,” means that he learnt sympathy by 
| suffering. But, on the whole, we have to thank Mr. Brooke for a 
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very clear and courageous exposition of theological views with, 


which we are for the most part in full sympathy. 


SIR DAVID LYNDSAY’S POEMS.* 
TueEsE two volumes are announced as the first of a series of 
reprints of the early Scottish poets. It may fairly be assumed 


that most readers south of the Border know little more of Sir 


David Lyndsay of the Mount than may be learnt from the 
picturesque verses in J/armion which describe his appearance 
at the Scotch Court. The interest of his works even 
for his own countrymen is now chiefly antiquarian, as is 
admitted by his present editor. His poems have their 
historical importance as the work of a man _ of letters 


who was also a courtier and a diplomatist (for in his time | 


the pageantry of the herald’s office hal not been separated 


from the substantial duties of the ambassador's) during the critical | 


period immediately preceding the Reformation in Scotland. Sir 
David Lyndsay can hardly claim a very high rank on the intrinsic 
merits of his work, or by its influence on the development of 
literature. His composition presents a curious juxtaposition of 
claborate scholarship and rough native humour, which seldom 
succeed in effecting any amicable compromise. He has two quite 
distinct styles, which correspond in a general way, though not 
universally, to his use of different metres. When he writes in 
heroic stanzas he is grave, ornate, something long-winded, 
and not unfrequently pedantic. When he takes to short 
couplets, he casts off all his ornaments and rejoices in a rude 
freedom often running into coarse buffoonery. Of course 
sundry intermediate degrees between the extreme scholastic and 
the extreme rustic manner are to be found in the course of his 


longer poems; but the difference of his artificial and his natural | 


writing is on the whole very broad and well marked. ‘I'he sub- 
jects of his poetry are as heterogeneous as his style. The first 
piece in these volumes, entitled ‘* The Dream,” is asort of abridged 
Divina Commedia, The poetis taken in a vision through Hell 
and Purgatory, and then past the sphere of the planets and the 
starry firmament up to Heaven. 


to be of some interest. The description of the sphere of the fixed 
stars is a fair specimen of the manner :— 

‘‘Upwarte we did ascend, incontinent, 

But [without] rest, tyll we come to the Firmament. 
“The quhilk was fixit full of sterris brycht, 
OF figour round, rycht plesand and perfyte, 
Quhose influence, and rycht excellent lyght, 
And quhose nummer, may nocht be put in wryte. 
Yit cunning Clerkis dois naturallye indyte, 
How that he dois compleit his cours, but weir [without fail ], 
In space of sovin and thretty thousand yeir. 
“The sevin Planetis, in to thair proper speris, 
From west to eist, thay move, naturallie, 
Some swylt, some slaw, as to thair kynde afferis, 
As I have schawin afore, speciallie, 
Quhose motioun causis contyneuallie 
Rycht melodious harmonie and sound, 
And all throw movyng of those Planetis round.” 
Then follows a survey of the regions of the earth, and a special 
complaint as to the state of Scotland. 

The deploration of the death of Queen Magdalene, the bride of 
James V. of Scotland, is perhaps the best specimen of Sir David 
Lyndsay’s stately manner. The description of the triumphal 
entry into Edinburgh that ought to have taken place is imposing 
and eloquent, though rather clumsily introduced; and the con- 
cluding stanzas are very much above the author’s average. Pass- 
ing over several other pieces very unequal in style and merit, we 
come to the dialogue between Experience and a Courtier. This is 
the longest and most ambitious of the poems, being notliing less 
than a history of the world from the Creation to the Last Day. 


Before the narrative begins there is an ‘ Exclamation to the | 


Reader touching the writing of vulgar and maternal language.” 
It is remarkable that Lyndsay thought this necessary, writing 
not long before the middle of the sixteenth century. Le pleads 
his cause with a good deal of force :— 


“ Qubowbeit that divers devote cunning Clerkis 
In Latyne toung hes wryttin syndrie bukis, 
Our unlernit knawis lytill of those werkis, 
More than thay do the ravyng of the rukis. 
Quharefore to colyearis, cairtaris, and to cukis, 
To Jock and Thome, my rhyme sall be directit, 
With cunnyng men quhowbeit it wylbe lackit. 
“‘ Thocht every Commoun may nocht be one Clerk, 
Nor hes no leid except their toung maternall, 
Quhy suld of God the marvellous hevinly werk 





* The Poetical Works of Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, Lyon King of Arms. 
burgh: William Paterson. 1871. 


This gives occasion for an ex- | 
position of the mediaval system of astronomy, which is full enough | 


Be hid from thame ? I thynk it nocht fraternall. 
The Father of Hevin, quhilk was and is Eternal] 
| To Moyses gaif the Law, on Mont Senay, ‘ 
Nocht into Greik nor Latyne, I heir say. 
“He wrait the Law, in Tablis hard of stone, 
In thare awin vulgare language of Hebrew, 
That all the bairnis of Israell, every one, 
| Mycht know the Law, and so the same ensew. 
Had he done wryt in Latyne or in Grew [Greek | 
It had to thame been bot ane sawrles [savourless | jest : 
Ye may weill wytt God wrocht all for the best.” 
| Then he goes on to the examples of Aristotle and Plato, Virgil 
and Cicero, and points out that the Latin into which Jerome 
translated the Scriptures was ‘‘ his proper toung Romane” :— 
‘Bot, efter myne consait, 
Had Sanct Jerome bene borne in tyll Argyle, 
In to Yrische toung his bukis had dono compyle.” 
When the reader is fairly launched on the historical part, we 
cannot say more than that the course is smooth enough, though 
occasionally tedious. Now and then we are startled by some 
quaint description, such as this of the labourers on the Tower of 
Babel :— 
“ Affore that tyme all spak Ebrew ; 
Than sum began for to speik Grew, 
| Sum Dutche, sum language Sarazyno, 
And sum began to speik Latyne. 
Tho Maister men gan to go wylde ; 
Cryand for treis, thay brocht tham tylde ; 
Sum said, Bryng mortar heir at onis, 
Than brocht thay to thame stokis and stonis. 


| 
| 


Behold quhow God wes so gratious 
To thame, whilk wer so outragious ; 
He nother braik thare leggis nor armis, 
| Nor yit did thame none uther harmis, 
| Except of toungis divysioun.” 
| In the account of the joys of Heaven which concludes the poem 
we find a well-known illustration of the different degrees of 
beatitude thus expressed :— 
“ Quhowboit, in Hevyn, thocht everilk creature 
| Havo nocht alyke felicitie, nor glore, 
Yitt everilk one sall haif so gret plesure, 
And so content, thay sall desyre no more; 
To have more joye thay sall no way implore, 
Bot thay salbe all satysfeit and content, 
Lyke to this rude exempyll subsequent. 
| “ Tak ane crowat, one pynt stope, and one quart, 
One gallon pitchair, one punsioun, and one tun, 
Of wyne, or balme; gyf everilk one thare part, 
And fyll thame full, tyll that thay be ouir run, 
The lytill crowat, in comparisoun, 
| Salbo so full, that it may hald no more 


Of sic misouris, thocht thare be twenty score. 
‘Tn to tho tun, or in the punsioun, 
So all those vesschellis, in one qualitie, 
May hald no more, without thay be ouir run ; 
Yitt haif thay nocht alyke in quantitie : 
| So, be this rude exempyll, thow may se, 
| Thocht everilk one be nocht alyke in glore, 
Ar satysfeit so that thay desyre no more.” 
‘In the enumeration of the kinds of persons who are to be saved, 
| . . 
it is worth noting that after the saints and martyrs there comes 
| only a “small nummer of Monkis and Freiris.” ‘This is however 
/an unusually subdued and covert piece of satire for Sir David 
| Lyndsay, who elsewhere shows his opinion of the ecclesiastical 
dignities of his day by much plainer tokens. He adopts the 
| allegorical explanation of the sun and moon being darkened 
which compares 
“‘ The Sonne, to the Stait Spiritual], 
Tho Mone, to princis Temporal,” 


/and he concludes from the degeneration of both spiritual and 
temporal rulers that the end of the world is not far off. He 
| threatens Prelates with a strict account :— 


“ The princely pomp nor apparell 
Of Pope, Byschope, nor Cardinall, 
Thare royall rentis, nor dignitie, 
That day sall nocht regardit be. 
Thare sall no tailis [trains], as I heir say, 
Of Byschoppes be borne up that day.” 
| And he makes Experience give his listener a special discourse on 
the ‘'emporal Power of the Papacy, of which he speaks his mind 
_as freely as any modern reformer could desire :— 


“Christ wald nocht be ane Temporall kyng, 
Rychely into no realme to ryng, 
Bot fled Temporall auctoritie, 
| As in the Scripture thow may se. 
All men may knaw how Popes ryngis, 
In dignitie abute all kyngis, 
As weill in Temporalitie 
As in to Spiritualitie. 


Christ, for to echaw his humyll spreit, 
Did wasche his pure Disciplis feit: 
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The Popis holynis, I wys, | explorer Bougainville had previously declared that some con- 
Wyll suffer Kyngis his feit to kys. siderable island must be looked for in that direction, on account 
To saif Mankynde, that wes forlorne, __ of the floating wood, nuts, &c., borne by the waves to his ship. It 
Christ bure ane creuell crown of thorne ; | is inhabited by a race of savages called Kanaks, whom Cook found 
The Pope, thre crownis, for the nonis, | to be delightfully mild; but our famous captain did not happen 
Of gold, poulderit with pretious stonis. to make their acquaintance at the conclusion of a war, and left 
Still bolder than these generalities is the plainness with which | without knowing that they were horrible cannibals. Entrecasteaux, 
Lyndsay denounces the procession of St. Giles in Edinburgh as the French commander who landed here in 1792, while searching 
“ gret idolatrye and manifest abominatioun.” for the uofortunate La Perouse, arrived, on the contrary, just at 
The “Satire of the Three Estates,” which is the poem next in the moment when, having fixed a number of grinning heads upon 
importance, is a very long morality-play, in which the virtues and | long poles, a tribe of these Kanaks was actually engaged in eating 
vices wrangle at one another in good broad Scotch for the posses- | the remainder of the bodies. So rooted is cannibalism among 
sion of a weak and shadowy personage called Rex Humanitas. | them, that on seeing English sailors eating salted beef, they were 
Certainly one of the most remarkable facts recorded about this | persuaded that the large beef-bones were those of a race of giants, 
piece is that people were content to spend a whole day in seeing it | and conceived a profound respect for those who could first conquer 
performed. Of course the vices come to an ignominious end ; but and then dine off such formidable foes. For the rest, these people 
there isa curious variance in the stage directions as to their execu- | are of a higher type than the Australians; they are tall and 
tion. When Deceit is hanged, we have * Heir sal Dissait be muscular, they are not devoid of intelligence, and M. Garnier 
drawin up, or ellis his fygure.” But when it comes to the turn of | thinks that their cannibalism is rather an expression of triumph 
Falsehood, the direction is, ‘‘ Heir sall he be heisit up, and not his | than an actual satisfaction to gourmandize. ‘The queer American 
figure, and an Craw, or ane Ke[jackdaw} salbe castin up, as it war) rhyme has caught this idea and expressed it with vigour :— 
his saull.” His dying speech might interest some of our contem- 
poraries who regard all the iniquities of tradesmen, dustmen, and In the plains of Timbuctoo ; 
local boards as a disgrace peculiar to this generation and Mr. | Wouldn't I eat a missionary, 
Gladstone’s Ministry. It appears from Falset’s confession that And his hymn-book too !” 
similar iniquities were not unknown in Scotland in the sixteenth But, alas! the comparative qualities of the Kanak are of no practi- 
| cal importance to the question of French colonization, for the race 


“O would I were a cassowary, 





century :— 

, “ Than all the baxters will I ban, | is fast disappearing, killed by consumption. M. Garnier devotes 

That mixes bread with dust and bran, some speculation as to how and why this sad malady should have 

Ade boy woth ogee tm ae followed the introduction of whites into the colony, and attributes 

I have neir to leir you few lessouns, it in some measure to the inordinate use of strong tobacco. The 

Ye know my craft, perqueir [off-hand]. Kanaks do not care to drink, but they smoke as soon as they can 

“ Amang crafts men, it ane wonder, ; toate. - , 
To find ten leill among ane hander, M. Garnier landed at the chief settlement, Noumea, a town nearly 
The truth I to you tell.” at the southern point of the island, and’ particularly ill chosen as to 





We can only hint at the considerable interest which students of | site. It was at first = eee fort, selected apparently as being easy 
English will find in the language of Sir David Lyndsay. It seems | Of defence against the natives, and easy of access to ships. But 
to us that they might reasonably ask for some improvements in | little by little the new colonists came, grouping themselves together 
the glossary appended to this edition. ‘Ihe list is swelled by | round the fort, and Noumea took other proportions, without any- 


words perfectly familiar to any one who has even the most cursory | body stopping to consider that there was no stream nearer than eight 
acquaintance with old English, and no distinction is made be- | miles! The inhabitants in 1863 depended on rain-water, and the 


tween those which are and those which are not peculiar to Scot- | (uestion of the supply was a very serious one. A thousand 
land; while on the other hand words are omitted which a_| Soldiers and half that number of civilians, such was the total 
Southron would naturally expect to find interpreted. However, | Population, which was almost all massed round Noumea, as 
a larger and more critical edition is said to be in preparation, and uncomfortably as possible. English colonists will, moreover, find 
this may no doubt be looked to supply such wants more perfectly | ® difficulty in crediting what actually occurred in the building of 
than the book attempts to do in its present form. the young town. Government caused a plan to be prepared on 
what may be termed the /Jaussmann principle, without any regard 
IO a | to the local fact that Noumea is very hilly, being situated on the 
; A FRENCH CONVICT COLONY.* ; ; “spar of a mountain range. ‘The roadways were, therefore, cut 
Ir is understood that the many thousands of Communist prisoners | down to a certain level, and the houses left standing twenty feet 
who can hardly escape condemnation at the hands of the French} above. M. Garnier, having selected a site for his dwelling soon 
tribunals will be sent to New Caledonia, and that efforts will be | after landing, left Noumea on an excursion to the north, and 
made to arrange for the transplanting of family groups, so that this | returned after eight months to find the house completed, and a 
enormous experiment in transportation may be accomplished under | new street pursuing its independent course five yards below, 
conditions less revolting than formerly. Yet, even if they leaving him to get up and down as he could. We cite this as the 
may have deserved their fate, the heart sinks at the thought of | most striking example of French rigidity and centralization we 
these wretched French men and women, always indisposed for ever heard of. ‘Che plan was probably sent out from Paris, and 
colonization, being sent out into the mid-Pacific, to a country much obeyed by the local engineers. 
more unlike to France than Australia to England, whose dreary! Jf Garnier gives, in the same sense, an amusing description of 
distance will but seem the drearier for the tropical beauty purchased | the distress caused to the functionaries by an obstinate mound 
by furious cyclone and burning sun. | which interfered with the view of the port. ‘They dug at it fora 
M. Jules Garnier, a young engineer sent out in 18630n a Govern- | whole year, calling in the aid of a legion of Kanaks. Finding 
ment mission of geological exploration, has in this volume collected they could make no great impression on the enormous mass, they 
together his notes of travel, and published them in consequence of proposed a system of wells aud galleries, by which to blow it up; 
the sudden importance of New Caledonia. It appears that a work, | and only desisted when it struck their minds that half Noumea 
perhaps of a more elaborate nature, was to have been put forth | would probably share its fate. La butte Conneau remains to this 
last year, M. Garnier being already known by lectures delivered | day, in spite of all the nibbling of soldiers, civilians, and Kanaks. 
before the French Geographical Society and at the Sorbonne, and) But if, casting aside such hopeless methods, the French Govern- 
having been named a Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. But | ment could really succeed iu planting an efficient industrial colony 
when the late war broke out he was called to the head ef a bat- ‘in this beautiful isle, it would find all the elements of prosperity 
talion du Génie Auziliare, and was thenceforth occupied in military | ready to hand. Our neighbouring populations in Australia and 
duties and in the invention of machines of war. The present; New Zealand cannot grow their own sugar and coffee, and are 
volume is the story of the first six months he spent in New Cale- forced to send to Java and Manilla for tropical produce. We 
donia, eight years ago. It is very fresh, and gives a perfectly vivid | were two millions ten years ago, and we are constantly increas- 
and clear description of this far-away land. ‘ing, enriching, eating, and drinking. New Caledonia is well 
New Caledonia is a long island, sloping from north-west to situated for growing what we require, and the cost of transport 
south-east, amongst those coral-reefed seas of which poets delight | would be comparatively trifling. 
to sing. It is close to the Loyalty Isles, and not very far from | ‘The convict colony was not in being at the time of M. Garnaier’s 
Tahiti, and was first visited by Captain Cook, though the French | first travels, but we give the facts as related in the Note sur la 
Transportation & la Guyane Frangaise et & la Nouvelle Calédonie, 














* La Nouvelle Caledonie. Par Jules Garnier. Paris: Henri Plon. | 
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published in 1869, by order of the Ministre dela Marine. The 
first beginning of a convict establishment was in 1864, when 200 
prisoners were sent out from Toulon and established in the Ile de 
Nou, just outside the port of Noumea. The mortality was at once 
found to be much less than that of the dreaded Cayenne. Govern- 
ment then tried a ticket-of-leave system, and eighty-four of the 
most hopeful convicts were sent to Bouraie, with concessions of 
land, while others were allotted as assistants to the free colonist. 
Another set are employed on a model farm. Up to December, 
1867, nearly a thousand convicts had in all been sent out, of whom 
only forty-six had been kept in real prison life at the Ile de Nou. 
So far the results have been satisfactory, but what will they be 
when the island is flooded with discontented Paris workmen? And 
of all God's creatures, the Paris workman seems to us the least 
adapted for labour on the soil in a mid-Pacific island. If he be 
worth anything, and not a mere haunter of cabarets, he excels by 
mechanical dexterity of hand and what one may call dexterity of 
head. He has ideas which, be they right or wrong (and about 
this we are all disputing), require population as the basis of experi- 
ments, and will find no sort of satisfaction in the possession of a 
field of sugar-canes. It is true that the French peasant adores his 
bit of land, but the Paris workman, though doubtless of the same 
stuff, has set his mind and ambition to another key, and, moreover, 
he will carry out to New Caledonia the most vicious hatred of 
those who sent and keep him there. A large body of troops will 
have to be stationed in the island, and we fear they will not have 
** Ja vie douce.” 

Be that as it may, we must, it seems, make up our minds to a 
great perpetuation of human misery, at an epoch of the world’s | 





. . . . a 
paced villain ; and we like these gentry still less when it is endeg. 
voured to excite a weak-minded pity for them, and a desire to pet 
them, by dwelling on an occasional fit of tender reminiscence oy 
cheap remorse which ends in nothing. 

Mr. Kingsley should have told us how much is historical and 
how much fictitious. He can scarcely expect his readers to be 
intimate with the Flemish history of nearly five hundred yearg 
ago, and the value, if any, of the book, must depend on the faith- 
fulness with which it describes the relations of the Flemings with 
the Dukes of Burgundy, and of the artizans of Ghent with the 
capitalists who employed them. If it is a scrap of real history, we 
suppose we ought to be grateful for it in a modern dress; but the 
details, at any rate, do not carry any such conviction with them, 
Indeed, the action is so quick, so marvellous, and so startling, that 
we are irresistibly reminded of the sensation-novels of Punch. The 
following passage, taken at random, will illustrate what we mean, 
and is a fair sample of the rattling pace of the book :— 

“When Van Dysart came down to Van Kenning, Van Kenning shook 
hands with him warmly; and Van Dysart said—‘ Good day, old Judas, 
Ithought you were vowed to my death.’—‘ You have found that out, have 
you?’ said Van Kenning, coolly. ‘How many secrets have you trusted 
to the Duke?’—This was very easy to say, for the Duke had given 
orders that every one should leave the hall; and so the halberdiers went 
clanking out. A slight difficulty arose between the herald and the two 
pages with their cushions, as to who had right of going through the 
door first. It ended in something very like a free fight between the 
pages and the herald behind the back of the unconscious Duke, to the 
extreme confusion of the Archbishop. He had just ascertained that the 
pages, by hard hammering about the herald’s head with their cushions, 
had won, and had run away with his trumpet, when the doors were 
closed, and they were invited up on to the dais, to join the Council.— 
‘I suppose, gentlemen,’ said the Duke, ‘that you have heard of my 


history when we have been moving heaven and earth to ameliorate | proposal to raise more money? I may shortly say that I propose to 


our convict colonies and our jails. It is a sad subject, and all we | raise it by a tax on salt-fish. Archbishop, what do you say to it?— 
can say is that M. Garnier’s book and the French official documents | |,V° Shall have a riot, on Oe See See oe heres 

y _s <f e | the Duke. ‘What do you say to it, Van Kenning ?’—‘I agree with the 
represent to us a country much favoured by nature, and chances of | Archbishop,’ said Van Kenning. ‘But I would like news from——’ 
colonial prosperity of a high order if nature be not corrupted and | —‘ That is my business,’ said the Duke, quickly. ‘What do you say to 
overborne by man, But to the normal difficulties of the French | it Councillor ?’—< If it could possibly be avoided, my Lord Dake—' 


. é c , began the Councillor.—‘It cannot, said the Duke. ‘What do you say, 
colon, who has never succeeded in creating substantial prosperity | yan Dysart ?"—‘I think I can carry it through for you,’ said Van 
in Algeria, will here be added so many extraneous ones that good | Dysart.—‘I think you will be able. There are paper and pens there; 


results can hardly be hoped for. A sort of co-operative farm | j2st ge ae peace for doing rn a iy — o_o 
os rT . | to me?’ or one instan ere was a motion towards Van Uysart from 
created by the authorities of Noumea some years ago proved a | Van Kenning’s arm, as though he would have stopped him. But the 
signal failure, though the settlers were free and the farm stock was | Duke's eye was on him, and he saw that his bargain must be fulfilled. 
supplied by authority. The personnel comprised labourers, smiths, | Van Dysart sat down and wrote out his own infamy and his own 
stone-cutters, brickmakers, a baker, a machinist,—in fact, what | déliberate ruin. Fifty thousand crowns if he could persuade the people 

b lled Nila aiheatt f k F Th 4 to submit to the tax ; one hundred thousand if he could lead a sufficient 
may be called a complete selection of workmen. ree hundred | number of them out into the town into the open where they could be 
hectares of land was allotted to the group, and beasts, seeds, tools, | attacked by cavalry. It was written, signed,and given to the Duke, who 
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&c., were advanced. This was in 1864, and in about a couple of | 
years the experiment failed, and the members had split asunder, | 
amidst bitter dissensions. The political hatreds of the new con- | 
victs will go far to make the renewal of such experiments in New | 
Caledonia very hopeless, while it is clear that if thousands are to | 
be transported, means must be tried of attaching them to the soil. | 
We trust that somewhat of the same admirable genius which has | 
presided over the youthful colony of Mettray may be found in the 

hour of need to help in the far more difficult task of reconciling | 
adult prisoners to their lot in an island of the antipodes. 


OLD MARGARET.* 
OLp MarGareEt is young Margaret Van Eyck ; one of the three 
Van Eycks who painted at Ghent nearly five hundred years ago. 
As she remains young all through the brief tale, we must conclude 
that old” is only a term of endearment. And as wesee scarcely 
anything of her, we are inclined to suspect that the title was chosen 
to catch English ears, that might, peradventure, not have cared 
to take up an old chronicle of revolutionary Ghent chafing under 
the dominion of the Dukes of Burgundy. Nothing can be further 
than the homely title from affording a clue to what the book is 
about. But this ancient meaning of a book’s name is quite for- 
gotten, and the point now is to attract the popular taste and to 
treat with supreme indifference any question of the appropriate- | 
ness or truthfulness of the title chosen. Old Margaret is a tale of 
the strong hand, of riot and tyranny, of seduction and duel, of 
gambling, lies, and treachery, of mystery and spectacle. It is 
written with all Mr. Ilenry Kingsley’s vigour and force, and what 
‘we may term his unscrupulous dash, more bent to produce effect 
than to delineate faithfully ; with something of the gaudiness and 
dourish of men in armour in a circus procession, at which old men | 
smile and children stare with open-mouthed admiration. But we 
do not much care for this kind of thing, or for the adventures of 
bravoesand duellists—however magnificent their physi_ae, or skilful 
their fence, or splendid their apparel—or of any kind of thorough- 





* Old Margaret. By Henry Kingsley. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


| resumed by the Duke. 


read it, nodded, and put it in his bosom. Then the conversation was 
‘There is one more detail, Van Dysart, which 
I should wish for, You were the seducer of that petulant woman, Mar- 
tina ??—‘I fear that is true.,—‘I want to have her executed; she isa 
continual plague. That will make no difference in our bargain, I 
suppose ?’—‘ Yes, that would make a great difference in our bargain,’ 
said Van Dysart. ‘I should want more money.’—‘ Well, you will tell me 
the difference presently ; at present we are agreed, and the Council dis- 
missed. Van Dysart, come to my room in half an hour. I shall see 
you all to supper, gentlemen. I need not tell you that this Council is 
perfectly secret, under pain of death.’ They all four left by the door 
at the lower end of the room, and the Duke followed them to it. When 
their footsteps had died away, the Duke stood in the middle of the room, 
and said, quietly —‘ Come out, you two.’ And from behind the hangings 
on one side came Spada, and from behind the hangings on the other 


| came Martina.” 


| Mr. Kingsley is true to the style of the old chronicles. 
|no attempt to sketch character; it must exhibit itself in action. 


There is 


Introspection and motive and analysis are words unknown to the 
old chroniclers, and not very necessary now in deciphering the 
characters of such men as figure in Old Murgaret, with whom the 
only principle accepted was that might was right. For, saving a 
little tenderness in Margaret and a little self-control in the Arch- 
bishop and the merchant prince Van Kenning, the main 


| difference in character is the difference between a selfishness 


decently moral and one unbridled and utterly lawless. The 
honour’ known amongst thieves is the only honour, and we hope 
even thieves now-a-days would blush to find the secrets confided 


/to them by their fellows fame, as the notorieties of Ghent five 


hundred years ago appear to have found them before the words 
were well off their tongues. Everyone goes about confiding per- 
sonal and State secrets to everyone which everyone seems to have 
known before. Even the Freemasons disregard the oaths admin- 
istered with their awful mysteries ; and as, in consequence of the 
character of the confidants, action of the most treacherous kind 
is taken immediately, it is not wonderful that the story is full of 
startling variety as to the fortunes of the actors, and that its 
movement is unusually rapid,—so rapid, indeed, that there is no 
time to register the order of events, or to note the common-place 


intervention of night, so that we find persons at one place that 
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we have every reason to believe are at another; for we cannot 
suppose—though it looks very like it—that Mr. Kingsley gets his 
work done by ignoring possibilities and making his agents 
ubiquitous. 

There is the same keen eye for the picturesque and the same 
loving appreciation of it, which we remember with so much plea- 
sure in Mr. Henry Kingsley’s earliest works; but there they were for 
the lovelinesses of his native Devonshire, and here they are for the 
barbaric pageantries of ancient Courts; and he is more in love 
than we care for with rich and gorgeous apparel, telling us twice 
over, for instance, at an interval of only a couple of pages, that 
Philippe-le-Bon was “ dressed in violet velvet with crimson 
hose,” and John Van Eyck, ‘in puce satin, slashed with crimson.” 
4‘ We will not go into the details of the dresses ourselves,” says 
our author in another place, and immediately—on the principle of 
the reformed drunkard who passed the public-house, and then 
returned to treat himself to a glass for having done so—gives us, 
con amore, the following description :— 

“Tbe Van Eycks were there in their very finest clothes, having put 
aside their painting, and dressed in the most artistic manner. They 
were standing and talking close to the dais at the upper part of the 
hall. Near them was Van Kenning, dressed in scarlet velvet, with 
white hose and blue shoes, which called down on him the utter repro- 
bation of Hubert Van Eyck, who at once gave him a lesson on colour. 
Spada was splendid: he had won money—from young Van Rugby of 
Rotterdam if it mattered—and be had paid cash before delivery to old 
Van Judenstrasse, and got a beautiful suit of clothes (which Dame 
Krankenglauber distinctly averred she had seen on Duke John’s back 
long before old Levi got his title of Van Judenstrasse). Spada’s clothes 


were splendid, and the jewels he had borrowed from several young | 


ladies were splendid also. Spada was an entire success, but hardly such 
a success as Van Dysart. Van Dysart was dressed in light pearl grey 
from head to foot, without a single ornament. The Duke was very late, 
and until he came, the Archbishop, birreta in hand, with a cloud of 

riceless yellow Malines lace over his dark robes, went up and down the 
Pall making himself agreeable until the young Duke came in. I think 
the sight, all in al], was such a one as we cannot see nowadays.” 

With a reputation, both family and personal, to maintain, Mr. 
Henry Kingsley should give more time to the finishing of his work, 
even if he decide that such a fragment of barbarous history is 
worth rescuing from oblivion. He is careless of the order of his 
events; leaves them—however inconsistent with each other—unex- 
plained; repeats himself—(we are told, certainly three times, that in 
those days men went naked to their beds) —and is very careless about 
his grammar. He uses—like numbers of his fellow-authors to whom 


unable to account—the discourse on foliage to the other lusty 
young gentleman of indifferent intellectual development and per- 
plexed and harassed expression. We then recur to the fair students 
of inimical disposition, andso on through thisinteresting seriesof four 
frescoes. ‘The Brothers Tinsley also bore us with some initial letters 
of which we are very sick indeed. Here are the two vicious-look- 
ing birds, of no particular order, hoping against hope for the 
removal of those great beams which form the ‘l’s and W’s, and 
which prevent their pecking out each other's eyes. Here, too, is 
the imbecile vulture leering at nothing through the loops of the B's, 
And here is the bloated little baby Bacchus, crowing and kicking, 
unconscious of his imminent peril beneath the point of the 
impending M. So eminent a writeras Mr. Henry Kingsley should 
decline the Messrs. ‘Tinsley's obliging little illustrations. 





MR. TYRRELL’S BACCHL.E.* 
Tue Bacche of Euripides is well known as the most brilliant 
example of his latest aud most characteristic style. ‘The freedom 
and power which he gained by departing from the earlier tradi- 
tions of the Attic stage may be said to culminate in this piece; 
and if it does not contain any detached passages which for actual 
poetic beauty are above the best parts of the /Zippolytus or Jon, 
yet it is unsurpassed by any other work of Euripides, and we 
venture to think by any work of the other Attic tragedians, in its 
dramatic interest as a whole, and in all the qualities that go to 
make a play effective in acting. Indeed even those critics who 
think it necessary for the honour of .Eschylus and Sophocles to 
| take up the jests of Aristophanes as the ground of their opinions, 
| and to ignore the deliberate judgment of Socrates and Plato, can 
hardly dispute that the Euripidean innovations were most important 
additions to stage effect as we now understand it. Of course it is 
| open to objectors to say that the more a Greek play was made 
lifelike the more it departed from the true ideal of Greek tragedy ; 
and this is in fact the substauce in great part of the cavillings at 
Euripides with which the classically educated youth of Kugland 
are encouraged to edify themselves in the Theatre of the Greeks 
and elsewhere. However, Mr. Paley some time ago spoke out 
courageously in defence of the peculiarities of his favourite 
tragedian, which it had been the fashion to denounce as 
| heretical; and Mr. ‘Tyrrell, who has now edited the Bacche 
| eqpasately, shows not only by his remarks on this play, 
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he should set a better example—the perfect for the participle and but by the tone of his whole work, that he appreciates 
the participle for the perfect with a delightful indifference, and the distinguishing merits of Euripides to the full extent. 
he will even use both in the very same construction, as ‘‘ Spada His introduction proves, if proof were needed, that the scholar’s 
sung a little Provencal song, and sang it very prettily too.” Again, | minute study of a work in detail is no obstacle to the comprehen- 
he says, ‘‘ Let ws go and pick up Father Peter, and let we three go | sive enjoyment or understanding of its artistic effect. What he 
round to allof them in turn.” And inasmuch as Mr. Henry | says of the general drift of the piece is just so much as is wanted 
Kingsley has assumed, and freely used, the right to make his per- | in that place; it is enough to stimulate and assist the reader's 
sonages speak in very colloquial English—indeed to use English own thought, without being so elaborate as to leave no active part 
slang—he can scarcely excuse his use of the ancient ‘“ pled” for | for him. Amongst the remarks which have an application beyond 


the modern ‘‘ pleaded.” 

But there is one character in the novel—for Margaret not only | 
plays a very insignificant part, but does not approve herself to | 
our feelings ; for whether it is that impulsiveness is not so much in | 
fashion as it was five hundred years ago, or that we do not believe | 
in its taking that particular form at any time, we certainly do not 
care particularly for a young lady who will kiss unasked an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel, acommon cut-throat—who will, for money, do 
any manner of villany, from murder to caves-dropping—because he 
talks sentiment about the time when he was an innocent boy. | 
There is, however, one character that we do love—a little grey dog, 
4 humble, faithful little Scotch terrier. Tow is it that many an 
author is interesting chiefly because he knows and understands 
and loves a dog? ‘he ninth chapter of the first volume of this 
book is worth all the rest of the story. 

We wish that Messrs. Tinsley were as heartily sick as we are of 
those little panels with which they imagine they ornament the 


blank half-pages at the commencement of each chapter. Here, | 


again, are those two ugly little girls, that we have been nervously 
hoping to avoid, sitting uncomfortably dos-d-dvs in an ogee mould- 
ing, with very naked shoulders, as disgusted with each other as 
we are with them, and still endeavouring to drown their cares in 
hard study and fruitless authorship. And here are the two young 
ladies—still inspecting a basket of flowers, which, judging from the 
frightened expression of the one looking behind her, they have 
possessed themselves of feloniously—one of whom we have consist- 
ently hated because she squints so frightfully and is nearly blind. 
Next comes the well-known wreath of thick-stalked plants, and 
lastly, the lusty young gentleman who is delivering, with the 


same animation as of old—and for which we have always been 


the limits of this particular play, those on the true meaning of the 
deus ex machina in the Greek drama (p. xx.) may be mentioned as 
especially well put. ‘The deity is more than a new power brought 
in to disentangle the plot ; Horace’s definition, which reduces him 
to little more than what the French call a jicelle, is, to say the least, 
inadequate. As often as not the deity comes in after the cata- 


| strophe, and when the play, according to modern notions, would 


be over. ‘The tragic poets “did not merely consider when 
the story was told, but rather aimed at rounding off the narrative, 
and showing its relation to the whole circle of connected myths.” 
Mr. Tyrrell is no doubt right in ascribing this chiefly to the fact 
that the plot was known beforehand to the spectators as part of a 
continuous mythology. But on other artistic grounds, and apart 
from the nature of the story, there is a good deal to be said for the 
Greek practice of continuing the action a little beyond the cata- 
strophe. After all, the contrary practice of breaking off the piece 
the moment the plot is worked out is of very receut introduction, 
and is by no means uniformly followed even in modern plays. If the 
change of dramatic interest in the course of a Greek tragedy were 
figured by a curve, the curve would not be unlike the trajectory of 
a projectile in its general form: it would rise with a long sweep to 
a culminating point considerably beyond the centre of the distauce 
traversed, and thence fall with a descent much sharper than its 
rise, but still in an unbroken path, to the point of rest. The 
corresponding curve for a modern melodrama would go through 
several twists and turn many corners and be broken short off at 
the vertex; and it may not be too fanciful to say that the satis- 
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faction a geometrically trained eye would find in the simplicity and 
completeness of the one figure, and the uneasiness it would feel at 
the vagaries and abruptness of the other, correspond pretty closely 
to the diverse effects of the two kinds of dramatic art on a culti- 
vated taste. But pleasant as it would be to follow out this and 
others of the trains of thought suggested by Mr. Tyrrell’s intro- 
ductory critique, we must not allow it to detain our attention from 
the main body of his work. 

In addition to its exceeding literary interest, the Bacche presents 
to the critical editor a rich field which previous labourers have by 
no means exhausted. Mr. Tyrrell’s book, though he by no means 
neglects the office of an expounder in his pursuit of textual criticism, 
is eminently a critical edition, and must be judged chiefly by its 
merits in this respect. The editor has formed an independent 


| amount of difficulty or oddity in the MS. reading gives fair ground 
| for suspicion ; and no more precise general rule can be laid down 
than that the text must not be looked upon as a pupil’s exercise 
to be touched up according to the reviser’s fancy, We 
| observe, by the way, that Mr. ‘Tyrrell seems inclined to 
do battle for the practice of Greek verse-writing as part 
of a classical education. He intimates that if Elmsley had 
| been accustomed to it, he could never have mistaken the quantity 
of the sin aoidypos. Now it may be doubted whether the most 
absolute certainty as to the quantity of the / in dosdrpos ig worth 
attaining at the cost of devoting several hours a week at the time 
of life when hours are of most value to composing verses in what 
|is to us an artificial language with wholly artificial rules of metre ; 
| for wholly artificial they are to us, who so far from being able to 


recension by the exercise of his own judgment, and has not talk or think in Greek do not even know how to read it. And at 
scrupled to admit new conjectures where nothing heretofore pro- | Cambridge the process is made doubly artificial by the tyranny of 
posed seemed satisfaetory: and on the whole, the result of his | a peculiar Shrewsbury dialect of Attic Greek, created within the 
labour must be pronounced excellent. The critical notes bear the | present century ; this however may not have found its way to 
mark of thoroughly sound and careful work. Mr. Tyrrell walks | Dublin, so there perhaps they do honestly try to write real Greek, 
in the difficult places, of which no small number lie in the path of | Again, the present writer knows by experience that it is quite 
the scholar undertaking to deal with this play, with the firm | possible to make a false quantity in Greek, and in the vowel: in 
fearlessness of a man who treads familiar ground. ‘The changes | particular, after assiduously writing iambics for four or five years, 
he has made on his own responsibility, if not always convincing, are We verily believe that all the benefits which are supposed to be 
never capricious. Perhaps the best of these is the reading of ensured by verse composition would be much more simply and 
v. 1060:— | cheaply got by abolishing our present barbarous manner of pro- 
Odx sEixvotjmuas wawvddwy cooow vidwy (for boos vodwy). nonneing Got and Latin, we sy ote Se oe 

a ; ; | quantity or musical effect ; only the reform must be a thorough 
This is much better both in form and in sense than any of the one, and must be carried out without flinching. We barely indi- 
attempts of former editors, made as these were on the authority | cate another curious little remark of Mr. ‘Lyrrell’s in the note to 
ys yy og ne ot A ema .! pegs ; = we v. 1330 on Kirchhoff's attempt at reconstructing Agave’s lost 

gree with Mr. Tyrre preferring it to his own former! speech. 
conjecture, tcow véowy. There is something attractive, too, | 7 the matter of explanatory notes recent English editions of 
in the suggestion made, but not worked into the text on the classics have shown some teudency to needless prolixity ; Mr, 
the corresponding lines, 983-1002, in the difficult chorus which | Tyrrell’s commentary is quite free from this fault, aud explains no 
precedes the catastrophe. The use of oxédo) for a tree is at) more than really wantsexplanation. Even then he aims rather at 
pepe and Mr. es a od P onbrorog was | giving suggestions, hints, and warnings, than at leaving nothing 
oisted in here by some one who misunderstood v:rpag is not/ for the reader to find out. ‘The interpretation of o¥r’ dvev rodrwy 
unlikely in itself, and gains much weight when it is considered | vooe/s in vy. 327, by calling in the double sense of Pa punxoy, strikes 
that if these words are omitted an awkward superfluity may be got | us as very good. Without this the antithesis is both forced and 
rid of in the antistrophe. It might be difficult to say whether v. | feeble; you can hardly be cured by any remedies, and yet your 
1002 was tinkered to match the interpolated line of the strophe, disease is not without a remedy ” (meaning Pentheus’ coming end) 
or contrariwise the strangely placed épv in 1002 was first thrown in | is barely tolerable, whereas ‘‘ you will not be cured by any remedy 
out of mistaken charity by a transcriber who thought the sentence | (or charm), and yet there is a charm at work in it,” (ée., the 
was perishing from want of " finite verb, and then 983 lengthened | divine anger by which the speaker accounts for Pentheus’ infatua- 
Sarit dames he aoe “ped pron gd gr Time : tion), is natural, aud i in harmony with the tone of irony io 
’ €18 nov) this part of the tragedy. 

bound to decide as between the wrong-doers which of them dragged | Mr. Tyrrell thinks ‘the Bacchx, on the whole, the finest of 
in the other. In v. 1156 vaipdnnd +’ éraxrov Aidav for vdépdnxc | Euripides’ plays; and in this he is borne out by the high authority 
pie mioriy Aibay does the slightest possible violence to the MS. | of the late Dean Milman, who expressed the same opinion in the 
reading, which is accounted for by the confusion, a natural and not | introduction to his translation of the piece. With the exception 
unfrequent one in uncial writing, of K with IC. Although previous | of that translation, we do not know that the Bacch has been in 
editors have acquiesced, Mr. Tyrrell’s laconic censure “ z,or)y Aséuy, | any way made accessible to a modern public. It would be a 
certain death, is certainly bad Greek,” shows quite sufficient | magnificent subject for an opera; we can imagine an artist like 
ground for the change. In v. 506 the restoration of sicér: 77s Mile. ‘Tietjens making the character of Agave a worthy companion 


from the Christus Patiensis abold measure, but there are good critical | 
grounds to support it, and it has the effect of making a verse clear | 


and pointed which was formerly lame and confused. Mr. ‘Tyrrell 


has recourse to the same means in v. 1352 to fill up the gap with 


aporyy, Which occurs in a very similar passage of the pseudo- 
Gregory, rather than with any of the commoner words which have 
been proposed. A very slight change in one word brings about a 
great improvement in v. J01, where Mr. Tyrrell adopts Mr. S. 
Allen's conjecture of dxypérpopov for dnpérpopos, and so avoids the 
necessity for an extremely harsh construction. In vy. 209 the cor- 
rection draipay for 6s’ dpidudy is very ingenious; but we cannot 
quite persuade ourselves, in spite of Mr. ‘Tyrrell’s assertion that 


the ordinary reading ‘‘nihili est,” and the reasons he gives 


for it, that anything is really amiss in the text. It is true 
that 6, dpiduiv cannot have the meaning Mr. Tyrrell ex- 
cepts to—‘tat the hands of mere numbers, the common 
herd.” But it may well enough stand in the sense of piecemeal, or 
by instalments; and the immediate neighbourhood of dir pyy' 6 
éedg in v. 206 makes against dsaipdy, The meaning is not that 
the god will not ‘*deign to count his countless votaries ” (Dean 
Milman’s translation), but that he expects to be honoured with a 
whole heart and not by halves. 
has in several places vindicated MS. readings of which alterations 
had been pretty generally accepted. He is decidedly averse to 
changes, however slight, being made on grounds of mere taste. 
Of course it is in each case a task for the editor’s judgment and 
artistic feeling, and often a very delicate one, to determine what 


On the other hand, Mr. Tyrrell | 


to her own Medea, or M. Faure gaining a new triumph as Diony- 
sus. But supposing the music and the singers to be found, where 
is the audience? This is a country where taste is free, if not en- 
lightened, and where the public can in its high discretion give 
doubtful praise to Beethoven, and laugh Waguer to scorn, and 
clamour for Verdi; and as for classical subjects, it is more 
profitable to make burlesques of them. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Heroines in Obscurity. By the Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 
(Strahan.)—Miss Sarah Tytler has in this volume followed up the book 
to which reference is made in the title-page by a second series bearing 
the same name. She tells her readers eleven stories, each illustrating 
in a very simple and natural way some great quality which she wishes 
to recommend to her readers. If we except an occasional obscurity 10 
| the style, for such we have sometimes seemed to eee, these stories are 

all that could be desired, genuine pictures of human thought and feeling, 
| without any false sentimentality or pathos. “ Trustworthiness; oF, 
how Polly Culpepper kept her Father's Castle,” and ‘* Strength of Body 
and Mind; or, the Woman who trampled on Dragons,” are especially 
worthy of note. The author, with a truly artistic insight, contrives to 
give acortain unity of interest to the various stories by connecting them 
with the local associations of one place, Greenwich, associations whieh 
she introduces with much skill and taste. The Cousin from India, 
| by Georgiana M. Craik (Sampson Low and Co.), is the story of 
a dreadfully wicked little girl who comes home from India, upsets the 
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ohn and peace of a well-conducted household of children, and is finally | 
redeemed from her evil by the cost of the life of one of the children 
among whom she is brought. We cannot profess a liking for this sort 
of story, but it is the barest justice to the author to say that it is very 
well told. Nothing could be better than the fairy- tale which the naughty 
cousin, who has a fine imagination of her own, tells to little “ Davie,” 
with the matter-of-fact questions and difficulties which tho boy suggests, 
and the masterly explanations which she invents to meet them. 





Little Sunshine’s Holiday, by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- | 


(Sampson Low and Co,), is a prettily-told tale for chil- 
dren, the work of a writer who, as we need scarcely say, has 
both practice and sympathy to inform her hand. Among books 
for children we may mention Evenings at the Tea-Tabie (Strahan), 
not unworthy, we should, say, of the well-known manufactory of the | 
article from which it proceeds; Old Merry’s Travels on the Continent 
(Hodder and Stoughton); A/fred and his Mother, by Katharine E. May 
(Nimmo) ; The Story of a Moss Rose, by Charles Burre (Nimmo); The 
Standard- Bearer ; 
(Nimmo). The details seem carefully studied; we notice a passage 
which describes what is seldom realized, the infanticide habitually 
practised by the Romans; The Garden Gate, and other Stories, by 
Henry G. B. Hunt (Cassell and Co.); and Carrie Williams and her 
Scholars (Book Society); The Tower of the Hawk, a history of the House 
of Hapsburg, by the Author of “ Chillon” (Hatchard). 

Mentone. By W. Chambers. (Chambers.)—Mr. Chambers sums up 
what is to be said for and against Jentone with a judicial impartiality. 
He has an acquaintance of some standing with the place as well as with 
some of its rivals, and puts it in the first rank of European wintering- 
places a distinction which it would be more manifestly entitled to if the 
Mentonians were more zealous in doing what they could to improve their 
town. The book contains advice that visitors will find very useful, and 
some hints which they will do well to observe about the mode of life to be 
observed. Fine as is the climate, itis one in which indiscretions are 
speedily punished. In an interesting chapter we havo tho history of the 
town. The details of the absurd oppressions which exhausted the 
patience of the people and brought the rule of the Princo to an end isa 
very curious study of human eccentricity. 


New Eprtions.—To a new edition of Guesses at Truth, by Two 
Brothers (Macmillan), Professor Plumptre prefixes a momoir of the two 
authors, Augustus and Julius Hare.——A second edition of Who is 
Responsible for the War? by Scrutator (Rivington), contains a preface in 
which the author contradicts the assertion of the Berlin Press that he 
was to be identified with Mr. Gladstone, or, if not with Mr. Gladstone, 
certainly with a ‘‘literary hack ” whom that statesman employed as his 
mouthpiece. —— We have also to acknowledge Leigh Hunt's Tuble-Talk, 
with Imaginary Conversations of Pope and Swift (Smith and Elder); the 
Life of Robert Burns, by John Gibson Lockhart (Tegg), containing also 
ashort sketch of ths life of Lockhart himself. Tho Breitmann Ballads, 
by George G. Leland, a complete edition, with a preface by the author, 
(Triibner).—One-third of the book, “ Breitmann’s Adventures in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy,” is published for the first time. 
Among other things, Breitmann interviews the Pope, and gives him some 
good advice, which, as it is a new line for him, we will quote :— 


“*Tonitrus et cespes!’ dixit Johanes Breitmann, 

‘Si veritatem cupies, tunc ego sum der right man. 
Pereute semper ferrum dum caldum est et malleable, 
Nunc est tuum tempus te facere infallible. 

**In nostra America quum Presses decet abire 
Die ultimo fecit omne quod posset imaginire. 
Appointet ambaxiatores et post-magistros, 
Consules et alios, per dextros et sinistros. 
““*Quum Rex Bomba ista Neapolit—anus, 
Compulsus fuit to shin it—ut dixit Africanus— 
Fecit ultimo die ducos et countos, vanus. 
(Inter alios McCloskey, tuus Hibernicus chamberlanus.) 
“ ‘Et quia tu es; ut credo, ultimus Poporum, 
Facis bene devenire, quod dicitur High Cockaloram, 
Sei magnissimus foad in the pudd/e, ite caput, magnamente ; 
Et Eritis sicut Devs, nemine contradicente ! 


man” 








a Story of the Fourth Century, by Ellen Palmer | 


| our author’s sentence,— 


be within the reach of the general reader,” and reprints accordingly his 
Practical Interpretation of the Revelation of St. John the Divine (Bickers). ¢ 
Dr. Huntingford identifies Babylon with Papal Rome. The Euchar-* 
| istic Manuals of John and Charles Wesley are republished, with the 
object of asserting the claim, in which there is, indeed, a certain truth, 
which the holders of high sacramental theories think that they have to 
the two Wesleys as allies of their own.—Another reprint from John 
| Wesley is a curious tract entitled Zhe Desideratum ; or, Electricity made 
Plain and Useful (Baillieve). Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits, 
by Stewart Rose (Longmans); and Awtopedia; or, Instructions on 
Personal Education, by James McCree, D.D. (Partridge), appear in the 
second edition. In the very valuable series Clark's Ante-Nicene 
| Library (T. and T. Clark), we have to notice The Seven Books of 
Arnobius adversus Geates, translated by A. H. Bryce, LL.D., and Hugh 
| Campbell, M.A., and Zhe Works of Gregory Thawnaturgus, Dionysius 
Ke Alexandria, and Archelaus, translated. by the Rev. S. F. D. Salmond, 
M.A. From the same publishers we have also a new edition of Kant's 
Metuphysic of Ethics, translated by J. W. Somple, with an introduction 
by Professor Calderwood.——Mr. Percy Fitzgerald gives us in a new 
arrangement Zhe Story of My Uncle Toby (Sampson Low), a welcome 
volume to many who might be repelled by some of the charactoristics 
of Tristram Shandy. Krilof and his Fables, by W. R. S. Ralston 
(Strahan), appears in a third edition, greatly enlarged. The book now 
contains, with but a very few excoptions, all the great Russian original 
fables. —---We have also before us a second edition of Mr. F. W. Newman's 
Translation of the Iliad (Triibnor). ——-Mr. R. W. Dale’s The Jewish 
Temple and the Christian Church, a Series of Discourses on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, appears in a second edition, revised, with additional notes. 
We have also to acknowledge a third edition of The Light of the 
World, by the Rev. Richard Glover (Sampson Low), a little volume 
which the author describes as “Holman Hunt’s Great Allegorical 
Picture translated into Words.” Among technical works we have 
to mention A Treatise on the Law applicable to Negligence, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Saunders, Barrister-at-Law (Butterworth); Dale’s Legal Ritual 
(Effingham Wilson), containing the judgment in the Mackonochie and 
Purchas cases, with “Notes and suggestions for the guidance of 
rectors and churchwardens ;” Brief Chapters on British Carpentry: 
History and Principles of Gothic Roofs, by Thomas Morris (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.); A Rudimentary Manual of Architecture, by Thomas 
Mitchell (Longmans); The Science of Building, by E. Wyndham Tarn, 
M.A. (Lockwood); What is Malaria? by C. F. Oldham (H. K. Lewis), 
which announces that there is no such thing as “ malaria,” and that the 
diseases attributed to “ malarian influences” are due to chill, and which 
gives practical directions for the preservation of health, based upon this 
theory, directions which, whethor or no the theory is true, are protty 
certain to be useful; A /landbook: of Rules and Tables for Verifying 
Dates, by John J. Bond (Bell and Daldy); Carving Made Easy, by 
A. Merrythought (Groombridge), probably as useful as any book of the 
kind can be. Yet what does it profit a beginner to tell him, when he 
wants to know how to carve a fowl, “ Take the wing off in the direction 
of A to B, dividing the joint with your knife, and carrying it ski/fully 
through as far as B.” If ho can “find the joint” and “carry the knife 
skilfully through,” he does not need instruction. Unhappily he will 
miss the joint, and discover the irony which lurks in the next clause of 
“this shou/d insure the division of a wing.” 
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**Unus error solus, Sancte Pater commisisti. 
Quia primus infallible non te proclamavisti, 
Nam nemo audet dicere: Papa fecit quod non est bonus, 
Decet semper jactare super alios probandi onus. 
“*Conceptio Immaculata, hoe modo fixisti, 
Et nemo audet dicere unum verbum, de isti: 
Non vides si infallibilis es, et vultis es ex dare, 
Non alius sed fu solus hance debet proclamare.’ 
‘Figlio mio, dixit Papa ; ‘ tu es homo mirablis, 
Tua verba sunt mi dulcior quam ostriche cum chablis, 
In tutta Roma, de Alemania gente, 
Non ho visto uno con si grande mente. 
“ Vero benedetto es—eris benedictus, 
Tibi milterem photographiam in qua sum depictus, 
Tu comprendes situatio—il punto et gravamen 
Sunt pauci clerici ut te. Nune dico tibi:—Amen.'” 


We must explain that “vultis es ex dare” means “ you wish to give it | 
out.” In the republication of the Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 
(Bell and Dak ly) we have The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
and The Poetical Works of Edmund Young, 2 vols.--—In Bell's English 
Poets (Griffin), we have Chanrer, vol. 7, containing “The Romaunt of 
the Rose,” and The Poetical Works of Edward Waller. An appro- 
priate republication is Zhe “ Reds” of Paris; or, the Gavroche Par ty.” 
By Blanchard Jerrold. (J. C. Hotten. )——The Rev. E. Huntingford, 
D.C.L., considers that “ now that so large a portion of the Apocalypse 
is to be read during divine service, it is more than ever desirable that a 
plain and practical interpretation of that highly figurative prophecy should 
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Trollope (A.), Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite, ‘T2mo 


Religious (The), Teaching of Church Training-Schools, 12mo...,.. 
Reynolds (J. It.), System of Medicine, vol. 3, 8V0........0ceeceereeree 


..(Macmillan) 2/6 





| Turner (T.), Educational Legislation, part 2, 8¥0........0-00+e0see+ee (Simpkin &0o) 10 
Virgil's Eclogues, trans in Rhythmic Prose, by R. M. Millington...... a gm in) 16 
Walker (J. G.), ays BaAeG, OF OU ccovveccccevessceeveenencesnsscsncomsodl .P.C.K.) 16 


G ALLERY. —GUST AVE “DORE, 35 New Bond 
Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (ine lading “CHRISTIAN 
“ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “ FRANCESCA 
Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, Is. 


D ORE 


MARTYRS,” 
de RIMINI”). 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged, with 40 Engravings on Wood, Coloured 
Frontispiece, and six Panoramic Maps, post Svo, 12s. 

R. HENRY BENNET’S WINTER and SPRING on the 

SHORES of the MEDITERRANEAN;; or, the Riviera, Mentone, Italy, 
Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz, as Winter Climates. 
J. and A. CuurcuiLy, New Burlington Street. 
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MUDIE’ Ss SELECT LIBRARY. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY to 
FAMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND READING-ROOMS 


IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 








Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 


obtain a constant succession of the best Books on liberal terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 


CH EAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIES CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR 
NEW EDITION NOW READY. oy Mitt FREE ON APPLICATION. 
All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’ 
also be obtained with the least possible de lay by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





Mupie’s Serect Liprary (Limited), New Oxrorp STReET. 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, " Ousarers. 





TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Price One Shilling. 


*,* In TINSLEY'S MAG 
Story, entitled, 


HOME: SWEET HOME. 


In TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER will appear the first portion of a New 


Story, by JAMES GRraNT, Author of * The Romance of War,” entitled, 


UNDER THE RED DRAGON. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy. Fitzcerato, 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin McCarrny, 


“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &. 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Krvaszey, 


of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &. 2 vols. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. 


“Grif,” &. 3 vols. 


The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vatmonr. 


[Now ready. 


Author 


2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


By Doveias Morey Foro. 3 


[Vow ready. 


By Setwyn 


OLD as the HILLS. 


vols. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. 


Eyrs, In 3 vols. 
FAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 
H.S.E. 3 vols. 


CHAPTERS FROM FUTURE HISTORY. 


THE BATTLE of BERLIN. By Morty Rayxe 


McCAULEY. Price 6d. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


SIR \ WALTER SCOTT’S TT’S POETICAL ‘WORKS. 
CHANDOS POETS EDITION. With numerous 


Notes, Original Illustrations, and Steel Portrait, Large crown 8yo, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d; or best morocco, gilt edges, 15s. 


WARNE’S POPULAR POETS EDITION, 
With Portrait and Page Illustrations. Small crown Svo, gilt and gilt edges, 3s 6d. 
DITTO, DITTO, morocco antique, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


T areal ’ 
CLASSICS EDITION. 
8vo, cut edges, stiff wrapper, Is; cloth gilt, 1s 6d; gilt edges, 2s postage, 3d. 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 
HE BOOK of AUTHORS: a Collection of Criticisms, Ana, 
Mots, Personal Descriptions, &c., wholly referring to Ens glishmen of Letters 
in Every Age of English Literature. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co, Bedford Street, ( 
Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; 
. > i id te hh) 1 ‘ rep 
AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New METHOD of CvRE, 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. 
poisons frequently used.’ ry i ra 
“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are 


beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession. "6 ene al 
17, 1571. 





‘ovent Garden. 





Now realy, by post, Is 8d. 


GOUT 


are glad to say, 

ews, March 

London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, 
May be had from all Booksellers. 


AUGUST. 


$ SELECT LIBRARY may 


AZINE for SEPTEMBER will com mence a New Serial 


Author of 


Author of 


By B. L. Farseon, Author of 


| Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially rec somin¢ nended) ove on 


| New “* 





MANUFACTURING asketuee = 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.c 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid o the Country on 
orders over 20s, Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper).. oo one ose oe a eco ooo 80 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ted al a 4/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent” es for rapid writing).. ooo ae pa 
Foolseap Papers, blue or cream . eee soe soe ee 10/ 6, ‘Le 6, & r ; 
Outsides Foolscap ... oe 
Letter Paper for Sc ribbling. oo plain, rr 0; raled do. : 4 
Vellum Wove Club-House” Note eo . live quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6, 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduce ad to 1/0 per 100, Pol ished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 


| — Boxes, Travelling Writing g-Cases, Desks, post free. 





anetnnemcnine Rieti ee TUR 


| SF cE THE BU ILDE Rt, of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 434, 


for VIEW of the IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK, London—View and Pian 


| of Whitgift Hospital School, Croydon—Plan and Fall Particulars of the Baths at 


University College Hospital—The Value of Proportion in Architecture—Dublin 
Diagnosis—To, At, aud From Berlin, &c.—l York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 
— excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 


as in the Retail Depot at Brussels. 
Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S & CHILDREN’S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES, 
A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 


WELBY PUGIN’ 
GOTHIC FURNITURE, 
FURNITURE similar to that supplied the THE GRANVILLE HOTEL can be 

obtained on application to 
Mr. MORLEY, 


South Eastern Works, 
St. Lawrence, Thanet, 


THE SALINE SPA BATHS, 
ATTACHED TO 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, 
ISLE OF THANET. 
Those suffering from debility in any form are advised to try the Ozone Baths, the 
invigorating effects of which are simply wonderful. Cases of Ozone Water, con- 








| taining 12 large bottles, price £1 1s, will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 


NV OURNING.—Messrs. 
FB: 





JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergeucy for Dress, one can be 


| despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of let.er or telegram, without 


any expense whatever to the purchaser. 


All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 


| goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 


Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 





8. d. 8. a 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining .......0.sese0-se-e 3 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 
Crapeor Faucy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining ......cecsseeeres 1 6 
Muking Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining .... 
1 Bist ito Bend  ccccccccccsesnccccsce 7 6 Silk Facing 


gilt and 


Making Widow's Bodice, do., Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 






Mounting Skirt into Band, ‘with Petersham Waistband, Covered 
Alpaca Pocket - 1 6 Crape and Rosette | 
Mounting do, do., wit Making Garibaldi.. .6 0 

Pocket. sucheonsecebsenegsyesnenenssebeqcees 2 6| Makiug Low Bodice. .6 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6; Sun Irie DD cdavnivoenwatetouandiias a a 
Silk Body Lining............ ereoseesee 5 6 Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London, 
AY'S. 


\ ESSRKRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
} PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 


! and Gurea, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 


Crown | 


Foakes in his condemnation of the | 


(with directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 


64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., y (Established 1815.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 





Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price ds. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing artificial teeth is invalu- 
able. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
the Teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d, 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth" 


MY> USICAL GYMNASTICS | for 
. 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


* may be had upon application free of om 


LADIES. 


— 


YKS for INDIA. _Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c,, will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Quitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
Loudon, 


VER LAND TRUN 
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Clarets.—T. O. Lazenby.—Champagnes. 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s No. T. Tisane Champagne, 2% 

No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s 5 





No.3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 











a . —— en 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Oid Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
easks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the tinest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 


URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 

SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, 
and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 

CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
guitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHGIiRE,” 
d by Oc i s “ The ony Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRLNS' on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ee oe A and PERRINS’. 





NINE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature ou every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &¢ 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON.,..... ~ 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 

For GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll's Tourists’ Suits, 42s to 63s; ditto 
Trousers, l4s to 21s. H.J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcvats, 
208; if with silk lapels, 21s 

For August and September shooting, H. J. Nicoll's 
Cheviot Wool One-and-a-Half Guinea Jackets, with 
cartridge and pack pockets, cool and strong as linen, 
resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted tu this 
variable climate, 

For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Seaside (Morning or 
Evening Dress), ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits from 21s ; 
Sailor's Costume, from 21s; jacket, vest, and trousers, 
suits from 35s ; Highland Dresses, from 31s 6d ; also the 
New Registered Belt Dress, for Boys, first suit, 21s. 
Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description of 
dress, 


BRANCHES... - 


For LADIES. 

H. J. Nivoll’s Riding Habits, from £3 3s to €8 88; 
Pantaloons, 31s 6d; Hats, with lace falls, 2ls; the 
“Incomparable " Waterproof Costame, mad» of the 
Nicolian wool cloth, from One-and-a-Half Guineas. 
No lady who is about to travel or to visit the seaside 
should be without it. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Waterproof Travelling Circular Cloaks, 
from 21s; do., Marine, from 35s 6d; do., Killarney and 
I'Utile, from 45s. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
za for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SUAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
Fance. Manufactured by 
J. C.&J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 

*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 

K FATING’s PERSIAN INSECT- 

‘ DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Moths, 
Bugs. ( ockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by 
this Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic 
— Sold in packets Is; tins, 2s 6d and 4s each, 
by THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churebyard, 
aad all Chemists 








rT HE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the LIST of APPLI- 
CATIONS for the 10 per Cent. PREFERENCE 
SHARES in this Company will be CLOSED for London 
on Saturday, the 19th inst.; and for the Country on 
Monday, the 21st inst. By order. 

17 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., 

15th August, 1871. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 





WELSH IRONWORKS|ITQ CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
AUGUST Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 


| American and Colonial Stocka, &e. 


stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five | 


acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and row contains 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice. 
Address, J. BOHN, Lfracombe. 


JOYAL GALLERY of 

W&% ILLUSTRATION.—Mr, and Mrs. GERMAN 
REED'S ENTERTAIN MENT.—A new Entertainment, 
written by Arthur Sketchley, will be produced at this 
popular place of amusement TO-MORROW, MONDAY, 
AUGUST 142 “A SENSATION NOVEL,” in con- 
sequence, has been withdrawn, after a run of 186 
Performances, The success of “ A Sensation Novel " 
may fairly be attributed to the clever satire of Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert, and the admirable manner in which the 
present entertainment is sustained by Mr. and Mrs, 
German Reed and the talented company at their com- 
mand. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor | 


Pepper's “Trip to the Western Highlands of 
Ireland; grand Scenery and Irish Songs by Miss 
Barth.—Engagement of George Buckland, Esq., and 
Great Revival of Henry Russell's Songs, under his 
personal kind superintendence, with grand Scenic and 
Optical Effects.—“ Paris, as it Was and Is ;” illus- 
trated with a beautiful series of Pictures of the Public 
Buildings and Streets; by J. L. King, Esq.—Engage- 
ment of W. B. ALEXANDER, the Great Comic PoLy- 


| 
| 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EC. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

[ AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 





I MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions. 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Sent free on application to JouN B. ReyYNoions, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C, 





fe VESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 

desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESI'MENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 


| together with selections of the best securities, return- 


PHONIST and Mimic.—The Ghost and other Entertain- | 


ments as usual.—Admission, ls. Open from 12 to 5 


and 7 to 10. 


IF YOU VALUE YOUR HEALTH, USE 
RAGG’S PURE CARBON 
or VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each, by all Chemists, 
and by 
I. L BRAGG, 
14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





| INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. | 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





UININ E WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 
The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unpriucipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quiuine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 


cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—L. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
OINTMENT AND 


“JFOLLOWAY’'S 
FPILLS.—Biliousness and Dyspepsia.—There 
is no organ in the human body so liable to derange- 
ment as the liver; food, fatigue, climate, and anxiety 
all disorder its action, and render its secretion, the 
bile, more or less depraved, super-abandant, or scanty. 
The first symptoms should receive attention. A painin 
the side, or the top of the shoulder, a harsh cough, and 
difficulty of breathing are signs of liver disease, which 
are removed without delay by friction with Holloway’s 
inestimable Ointment. The Pills should be taken with- 
out delay. For all diseases of this vital organ, the 
action of these conjoined remodies is a specitie, by 
checking the over-supply of bile, regalating its secre- 
tion, and giving uervous tone. 


)} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

“de SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
aud Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 8° long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Bdwards Street, Portman Square), aud 1s 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


H‘“ ISVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

he admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 





TOURS in the PYRENEES. 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company have 


| arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 


ssue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONS MonTH, 


| at the following rates :— 


Ist Class by Steamer and Railway ............ £10 08 Od. 
2nd Class by Steamer & lst Class by Railway 7 0s Od. 

Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux, 


Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 


| Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 


of every month during the season. 
The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 
Ist Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, ToULOUsE, MON- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE BiooRRs, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON, 
2nd Route—AGEN, 








MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, MOon- 


> TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERKS DE BiGoRRE, LOURDES, 


PAU, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON, 

Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen. 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
bookiug of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- 
ing places :— 

MAKSEILLES, CANNES, Pav. 

TouLon, NICE. BIARRITZ 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. Griffits, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs, Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow, 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





\ OOD ‘TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Suow Rooms—25, 26, aud 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 





(+r CRYSTAL GLASS 
TA 


CHANDELIERS. 

BLE GLASS UF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU,. 
Muderator Lawps, aud Lamps for India, 

LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mauufactory and Show Roums, Broad 


Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
YRAGRAN T SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLEr 
is famed for its deligutful fragrance aud beneticial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Suld by Chemists, Oil and Ltalian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each tablet. 


*,* Use no other. 
LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 

RK. ‘TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
p | London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldaess, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PLLO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPLLATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the ruvts of supertluvus hairs, 
Zils per bottle, carriage paid. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKy 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distillerieg 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





HENRY SOTHERAN 
[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS], 

Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 
LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


“MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AN D RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{ESTABLISHED 1792.] 


AND oco.,! 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 


LIONEL ann ALFRED PYKE 
4) 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS oF THE 


REGISTERED 


“\BYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 


The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 


fA 


32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE. 
AND 63 FLEET STREET, LONDON, Ec. 


PLR AR eee COCOA 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Wareho and by the Manufacturers, 








W M. YOUNGER AND CoO.’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers iu the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Brewsries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LONDON OFFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S EPPS’S COCOA. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 


STEEL PENS. | JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoopathic Chemists, London 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE _Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
WORLD. and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 


— | ky EVENING DRINK 
CARSON'S PAINT, Gi CAOINE 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


OUT-DOOR WORK. ; . 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 


It is especially applicable to milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacdoine,” 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND | —-————--- 
COMPO. | USE ONLY THE 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. G L E N F I E L D 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGate Hint, LONpoN, E.C.; | THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. | oe 


BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 











} 
| 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHo SQuARE, LONDON. 


J ALDERMAN, 
. os . CJ e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MADAME VALERY'S Ee wt USTING BEDS, 

> 7 > TAS om 3 COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 
DVEOHIN HAIR WASH for ifalibly |... ,(‘nograni mavininntta eannyiNa 
two or three weeks. No payment required until suc CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
cessful, in cases treated by herself, Contains no lead. and down stairs. 

ry description of SELF-PROPELLING and 


In bottles at 4s 6d and 8s 6d, Every 
VALERY and CO.., WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 
Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street, W. PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Streot, London, w, 


ALDIRE'S DOG SOAP, recommended 

by Judges at Crystal Palace Dog Show, destroys 

Fleas, cleanses the Skin, removes all Smoll, and im- 

roves the Coat. Price 1s; of all Chemists, and of 

ARCLAY and Sons, 95 Farringdon Street.—yB. 
Beware of low-priced and worthless imitations. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica} 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee) 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re. 
uisite resisting power ia supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular msy be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage, 1s 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 61; postage, 1s L0d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 103, and 163 each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London. 











MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In largo bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists aud Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


AND INVALIDS. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


. TO THE 
BOOTS 


COMFORT 
PANNUS CORIUM 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


WOOD VIOLET, 


BREIDENBACH’S 
FRAGRANT AS MORNING-GATHERED FLOWERS. 
1578 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


OZOKERIT. (PATENTED) 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 


FEET. an 
AND SHOES. 


2s 6d. 


OZOKERIT. 


in all sizes. 








PAIN KILLER. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


DeroT—17 Sovurnamrton Row, W.C. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 


Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per boitle. Inhaler, 25 Gd each. 
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H(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 

cted in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


1782. 
ances effe 


—TTIANCE ASSURANCE, 


COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,010,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 


A‘ 





\ LIBRARIAN wishes profitably 

re . employ his vacation.—Address, by letter only, 
“ENERGY,” Messrs. J. M. Johnson and Sons, 3 
Castle Street, Holborn. 


rmpile HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 
SOUTHAMPTON,.—The PROSPECTUS of the 

Departments of General Literature. Engineering, 

| Technical Science, and Preliminary Medical Edncation, 

| may be obtained on application to the Principal. 

| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing academical 

The College is close to the Temple 


year is now ready. 


| Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and there is an 


Entrance to it from the Thames Embankment. 


| Apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. 


issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns | 


1a. 
Le deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Gencral Manager. 
ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
COTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
~ ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,415,584. 
1 THREADNEEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


EBENTURHES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum, also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Ph 2 voc annsieealtine tl “ 


Drafts negotiated and collected; | 


CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 
A N OXFORD GRADUATE (age 37), 


£ who has travelled a good deal on the Continent, 
and has been to the East, is willing to take charge of 
a Young Man desirous of spending the winter in a 
warm climate. 

Address, “B.C.L.,” New University Club, St. James's 
Street, S.W., London. 


DUCATION.—The Rev. W. OUTH- 
WAITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schools 
and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 





| country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 


five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 
The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber l4th. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


THE EXACT SCIENCES.—Any 

Gentleman with a thorough knowledge of the 
Exact Sciences, who would be willing to devote a few 
hours a week to reading the three first volumes of 
Auguste Comte's Positive Philosophy with a gentleman 
residing at Brighton, is requested to communicate, 
stating qualifications, with A. B. C., Branch Post Office, 
Kemptown, Brighton. 








CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIND3 hy insuring 


with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at } 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

765,000 have been Paid as Compensatio1, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimiut EACH 
YEAR. 





For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Olives, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Ohief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,597. 

e the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 

up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance witb 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
HE NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 

Head Office: —Edinburgh. 

CAPITAL, £5,000,000 PArb UP, £1,000,000, 
RESERVE FUND, £330,000, 








LONDON OFFICE, | 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E C. 


CuRRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual | 
custom. 

DePosITs at Interest are received. 

CigcULAR Notes and Letrers of Crepit available | 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and | 
Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- | 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all | 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, | 
JAMES COWAN, j London Office, | 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA | 

, AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tha public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-iike whiteness, protects | 
the enainel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


=) 


| Tuesday, October 3. 


| (Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), 


| and Great Northern Railways. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL for DISPOSAL.— | 


4 In the best situation, in a pleasant Town in 
Oxfordshire. Established 25 years. The House large, 
commodious, and built with special view to the accom- 
modation of a good Boarding School, now quite full, 
and offering the certainty of a satisfactory income. 
Amount required about £300. Thoroughly sufficient 
reasons will be given for disposal. Address, 8.S., care 
of Messrs. BAGsteR and Sons, 15 Paternoster Row, 
London. 

B EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49 Bedford Square. 


Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. 


ct. 12, 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free ad- 
mission for two years to Five Classes, will be OPEN 
for competition by examination at the beginning of 
next October. Candidates are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary before Sept. 1. 


Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, board- | 


ing, &c., may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 





4 he LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


| Principal—Dr. L. Scumirz, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the 


High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. S. Forster, BA., B.C.L, 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while preserving what is good in the older 
institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curricu- 
lum to subjects of the utmost importance in our time, 
viz., modern languages and the natural sciences. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY, 18th SEPTEMBER, 1871. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld), at the College, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


late 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 
Session 1871-72.—The SESSION of _ the 





| FACULTY of MEDICLNE will COMMENCE on Mon- 
| day, October 2. 


Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. 

The Session of the Faculty of Arts and Laws (includ- 
ing the Department of the Fine Arts) will begin on 
Introductory Lecture, 3 p.m., by 
Professor Robinson Ellis, M.A. Inaugural! Lectare for 
the Department of Fine Arts, on Weduesday, October 
4, at 3 p.m., by Professor E J. Poynter, A.R.A. 

The Session of the Faculty of Science (including the 
Department of the Applied Sciences) will begin on 
‘Tuesday, October 3. 

The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Languages, | 
Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, Shorthand, &c., will 
commence on Monday, October 9. 

The School for Boys between the ages of 7 and 
16 will reopen on Tuesday, September 26. | 

Prospectuses of the various departments of the Col- | 
lege, containing full information respecting classes, 


| fees, days and hours of attendance, &c., and copies of 


the regulations relating to the entrance and other ex- 
hibitions, scholarships, and prizes open to competition 


| by students of the several Faculties, may be obtained 


at the office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
will 
be held at the College on the 28th and 2%th of 
Septemover. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1871, 


The SESSION 1871-72 will BEGIN THURSDAY, | 


'CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART 
’ 

| 1870-71, 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
| United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
| Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 

Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
| Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 

Exchange. 

Price 2s 6d: or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 

Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 
|\CRACROFT'S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
| additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
| Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
| and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held; 
| Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 

Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 
| “The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 

every Investor to keep a sy ic Record, producibl 

in a Court of Law, of every in tr 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 


Publisher, Roya} 








ti 








Also, 


i , 
‘CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 
Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
| Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
ANDLORDISM: in its Moral, Social, 
| and Economic Relations. By DAvip SyMg. 
Printed from the Westminister Review. Price 1s, 
London: TriiBNeR and Co. 











Just published, in one thick large post 8vo volume, 
with Four Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A., cloth, 63. 
| (\ARLETON’S (W.) TRAITS and 
| ? STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. New 
| Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections, an Intro- 
| duction, and Explanatory Notes. 
*.* Tue Liprary Epition, with all the original 
Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 15s, may still be had. 
London: WILLIAM TeGe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








In 1 vol. 8v0, pp. 216, ‘cloth, price 7s 6d. 


| rMUE INDIAN MUSALMANS. Are 
} they bound in conscience to rebol against the 
| Queen? By W. W. Hunrer, LL.D., of her Majesty's 
| Indian Civil Service, Author of “ The Annals of Rural 
Bengal.” Contents:—1. The Rebel Camp on our 
Frontier.— 2. The Chronic Conspiracy within our 
Territory.—'. The Decisi of the Muh dan Law 
| Doctors.—4. The Wrongs of the Musalmans under 
| British Rule. 

| London: TrupNer and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row 








| Published this day, price 6d. 

K? UCATIONAL HOSPITAL 

REFORM: the Scheme of the Edinburgh 

Merchant Company. A Paper read before the British 
Association, at the Meeting in Edinburgh in August, 
| 1871. By Tuomas J. Boyp, F.R.S.E, Master of the 
| Merchant Company. 

Published by Request of the Office-Bearers of the 
Merchant Company. 

Edinburgh: OLIver and Boro. 
Loudon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PaTroN—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Paesip—eENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
| £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
| allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 

ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

| Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
| ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

















| PHE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, 
| price 1s, contains :—Publishing Arrang t 
| Copyright—Advertising—Speci of Type—Ilustra- 





tious, &c.—Marks for Correcting Proofs, and much in- 
valuable information for those * about to publish.” 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


| 
| ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION of 1871.—Will close on the 30th of 
| September.—The General Public are admitted every 
Week Day, except Wednesday, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
on payment of One Shilling. On Wednesday the price 
is Half-a-Crown. 


fPHE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho 

Square.—Established 1842 for the reception of 
| patients from all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
| from the Colonies. 

Fifteen beds are unoccupied through want of funds, 
while three times that number of urgent cases are 
waiting for admission. 

Will not the benevolent public, to whom a well- 
grounded appeal is seldom made in vain, enable the 





| Committee to receive these poor women, whose suffer- 


ings, aggravated by the delay, are in many instances 
very great? 

CONTRIBUTIONS of any amount will be thankfully 
received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. 


| Ransom and Co., the bankers of the Charity; or by the 


Secretary, at the Hospital. 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 
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| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d, half roan, gilt top. O ; HURST & BLACKET?Y 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT | NEW WORKS. . 


By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


With ABBOTSFORD NOTANDA, by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. ‘Life and Adventures of Count 
Edited by W. CHAMBERS. | BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon 1. 








Edited, from the French, by CHArtorre M 
YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe," &, 3 

vols. 80, 30s, r , 
“Count Beugnot's own personal story is quite as in 
" is | teresting as that of the nation in which h-e yunted for ' 

e » : > ome caltedl 1" 2 o 

p t d R 1 t | something under every régime. The illustrations 
F R A N C E ° its His ory an evo u 10NS. | life and manners which they contain are by far as | 
most amusing portions of this amusing book" 


By W. CHAMBERS. | Athenwum, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. | Life and Letters of William 
BEWICK the ARTIST Edited by Tuowas 

™ , Pl LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 245, 
In Three Volumes, 8vo, with Maps and Plans. “ The interest for general readers of this ‘ Life ang ‘ 
| Letters’ is derived almost entirely from anecdotes of 


THE WAR FOR THE RHINE FRONTIER, 1870. wero yuri wits whom tue ovtct associated and o 
ITS POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY. eet ; on 
By W. RUSTOW, Turkish Harems and Circassian 








SECOND EDITION, now ready, in One Volume, price 3s 6d. 











. ; : ‘ ini 3 ; i . HOMES. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell B t 

Colonel in the Swiss Army; formerly Captain in the Prussian Army; Honorary Member of the Swedish Royal “ne MB Frage: - Rect ell Bury. 
Academy of War; Author of “The Earlier Campaigns of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The German Military | cpt EdETION, Ovo, with Illustrations, 15s, i: 
Dictionary,” “ The Strategy of the Nineteenth Century,” &c., &c. in B waphenwogy SB eee: -— = 00 socom of one 
Translated from the German by JouN LAYLAND NEEDHAM, Lieutenant, Royal Marine Artillery. | ever was made.”—Times. te voyages that E 

Vol. I. is published this day, price 10s 6d. | M E as 

xperiences of the War 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. | nn FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcut- b 

BALD FORBES, one of the Special Correspondents 
of the Daily News. 2 vols. 8vo. 0 


“ An extremely valuable contribution to the literature 


THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
of the war.”—Atheneum. 


| 
Now ready, Vol. XIIL., 8vo, 20s. | POPU LAR N OVELS. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, CORRESPONDENCE, AND MEMORANDA Artiste, By Maria M. Grant, , 


| “In every respect, whether of design, execution, or 


F. M. ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. | irs oii clans” At and tuts ant ttn 


dealt with by a cunning hand and sympathetic mind, 


1794 to 1811. | On the portrayal of the heroine great pains have been 
| bestowed ; the creation is original, and the working 


SDITE IY 7 oC 
EDITED BY HIS SON. out of the character is skilful, and abundantly and con- 
2 yi sresting.”—P% 
CONTENTS. stautly interesting.” — Post. 
Instructions issued by the Duke in India and during the Peninsular War, through the Adjutant-General, | j " 
respecting the organization and discipline, and through the Quartermaster-Geueral, upon the movements and | Malvina. 7 By H. Sutherland wi 
orders of battle, of the Army. Intercepted Letters and reports from the French Commanders and Napoleon's | EpWARDS. 3 vols. 





“An interesting story. It exhibits the merits of 

H E R T I T a E Oo F H Oo N Oo U R refined and easy language, natural delineation of the on 
* | manners of social life, and insightiuto the feelings and 

[Second Edition. motives of mankind.”—Globe, Un 


—— The House of Percival. By the iu 


| Rey. Joun C. Boycr, M.A., Oxon. ] 


The Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE’S SERMONS, *(uire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, . 


“Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her 


Instructions, communicated through the Prince de Wagram (Berthier), to his Marshals iu Spain. Alsomany | “There can be little doubt that this novel will be a 
Memoranda and Letters from the Duke upon military and other subjects. | readily accepted by the readers of fiction. Its interest, pe 
its story, and its treatment are of the kind which wasto int 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | be expected from a capable and practised writer, and 
the gradual evolvement of the plot is ingenious and : 
| well executed.”—/ost. St 
° P P . - } 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. | 
‘Sun and Shade. By the Author 4 ¥, 
HOLME LEE’S NEW STORY, of “ Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 
ou 
| 
! 





1 vol. post 8vo, 6s, 





PREACHED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL. Fifth Edition already established reputation. The plot isinteresting . 
HENRY S. KING and CO.. 65 Cornhill [Fifth Edition. | and well managed, the scene well laid, and the cha- 
a S. ENS Bae » Go Votan. racters various and forcibly described."—Athenzum 


Phe Mrs, Oliphant has a place of her own among the 
| best novelists of the day. She keeps up the reader's 
| interest from the first page to the last. * Squire Arden’ 
| is very clever."—Z.caminer. 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. Restored. By the Author of 


3y NATHAN SHEPPARD. “Son and Heir.” 3 vols. 
* An excellent book.”—Spec/ator. 


“This book is in all respects a noble one.”"—Jo/in Bull. 


Maggie’s Secret. By Mary 


CHAKLOTTE PHILLPOTTS, 2 vols. [August 25. 373 


Cheap Edition of A Brave Lady, A 


by the AuTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX,” forming the 
New Volume of “ Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 





Now ready, in large post 8yo, 10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NEW STORY BY FATHER IGNATIUS. 


Immediately, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. | 
| 
| 
i 
| 














L E 0 N A R D M 0 R R I Ss ; OR, THE BENEDICTINE NOVICE. Library,” price 5s, bound and illustrated. T 
“A very good novel, permeated by a pure and noble Ge. 
By the Rey. FATHER IGNATIUS, O.S.B. spirit.”"—Lcaminer. 4 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. CHEAP and REVISED EDITION of Mr, NICHOLAS chan 
a6... ee eee: STRSTR eae ‘ ____}| ~ MICHELL’s COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. heres 
Now ready, enlarged, feap, 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth. at fo 
FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. ous the F 
whic! 


—e ‘POETRY OF CREATION. an 
SISTER MAY. By the Author of “a My Insect Queen, &e. 3 vols. “A theme as sublime and stupendous as those Cele 


| themes which once occupied the genius of a Milton aud 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 3 vols. | ; aaa of Creation’ will, as it deserves, find i 
The CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. By J. Sheridan le ““"“""*™ 
ust published in this Series, price 1s 6d, cloth. ; Speci 


FANU. 3 vols. 
|'FAMOUS WOMEN AND HEROES. . 


DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. | London: WILLIAM TgGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. a 











Also, next week. Just published, domy 8¥0, 56 pp., New Edition, ent 
ETTER VACCINATION, = 

A MAN of the PEOPLE: a Story of the Year 1848. By MM. L containing mints to Medical Moa. By HS. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 2 vols. —— 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. Hull: Lena and Co. 
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THE 


75,000,000 DOLLARS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT § PER CENT FUNDED LOAN, 


(In Bonds Issued and Payable, Principal and Interest, in the United States of America.) 


August 19, 1871.] SPECTATOR. 1023 


——e— 





Principal redeemable at par, after Ist May, 1881, in United States Gold Coin; Interest payable Quarterly, in United States 
Gold Coin, and both Principal and Interest exempt from taxation whether under Federal, State, Municipal, or Local Authority. 


As Authorized by Acts of Congress, approved July 14th, 1870, and January 20th, 1871. 





The Proceeds of this operation are to be applied to the redemption and cancellation of United States Five-Twenty Bonds as provided 
; in said Acts. 


Hundred dollars, and will receive in exchange Bonds of the Five 
per Cent. Funded Loan of equal amount, ex-November Coupon. 
A deposit of 5 per cent. will be required, which may be made in 


Messrs. JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, and CO., are prepared to 
receive offers, either in exchange, for Five-Twenty Bonds, at present | 
in circulation, or for cash, on account of the above-said $75,000,000 | 


Five per Cent. Bonds of the existing Funded Loan of the United States. 
The amount of Bonds of the Five per Cent. Funded Loan, authorized 
by Congress, is $500,000,000. 


cash, or in any United States Government Security, which will be re- 
| tarned on effecting the exchange. 


| Applications for Bonds by Cash Payment will be received on following 





conditions in the accompanying Form B:— 







$75,000,000, or thereabouts, have been already 
placed in America, 
50,000,000 are reserved for the National Banks 
there, 
75,000,000 are now offered, 
300,000,000, together with the Bonds bearing 43 
per cent. and 4 per cent. Interest, | 
Pe etna rd hey sc ag | Sach United States Government Bond as shall have been notified for 
| redemption and matured United States Government Gold Coupons will 


| be received as Cash, dollar for dollar, except that the month's accrued 


this amount, 
Of . | Deposit on application 5 per cent., or... 


| Payment on Ist Dec, next, 86 per cent., or... 


91 percent.(=ex4s 6d per §)=£102 76 
| Plus one month's interest at 5 per cent., 
being that accrued from Ist Nov. to Ist 
Dec. (to be paid in Sterling) = 0 88 
Total cash... £102 16 2 per Bond of $500. 


5 12 6 per Bond of $500. 
bv = e 


and the remaining 


| $500,000,000 
The Bonds, to bearer, with Coupons attached, aro in denominations of | interest must be paid in Sterling as above-said. The deposit may be 
$50, $100, $500, and $1,000, The Registered Bonds are in like amounts, | temporarily made in any United States Government Security. 
with the addition of denominations of $5,000 and $10,000. Interest, Provisional Receipts (Scrip) will be given for the deposit. The Bonds 
payable quarterly, will commence from Ist November next, the first | of the Funded Loan (which are issued in the United States) will be 
interest payment being February 1, 1872. furnished in London at an early date against corresponding amount of 
The Bonds may, at the option of the holder, be registered, and United Five-Twenty Bonds or payment in full. Cash payment in full may be 
States Treasury Cheques, for dividends thereon, will be sent from "made on August 31 only, under discount, at Bank-of-England rate. 
Washington to the registered address of the holder inany part of Europe, | Should the application for Bonds not be complied with, the deposit of 
ou the principle adopted by the Bank of England in paying the interest | the applicant will be returned forthwith. 
on British Consols. For the convenience of applicants an Officer of the | 
United States Treasury will remain for some time in London, and will 
inscribe the Registered Bonds directly into the names of purchasers. 


Non-payment of the balance due will render the deposit liable to for- 
| feiture. 
Lists will be opened in London, and in the principal cities on the 
Applications for the above Bonds, in exchange for existing Five- | Qontinent, on Tuosday, the 22nd inst., and will be closed on or before 
Twenty Bonds, will be effected on the following conditions in the accom- Thursday, the 24th inst. 


anyi A. , , 
— “ea T Bends. bearioe 0 an —_ | Applications will be received in London on the accompanying forms, 
tenis ga ee ee en eee ee may be obtained at the banking-house of Messrs. Jay Cooke, 

terest Coupons, will retain the Coupon due Ist November next, | 


, ay : | McCulloch, and Co. 
and will receive in exchange Bonds of the Five per Cent. Funded 


Loan of equal amount, ex-November Coupon. 
Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds, bearing January and July interest 
Coupons, will be paid the interest from Ist July last to Ist | 
November, at 6 per cent., or £2 0s. i0d. per Bond of Five | 


A Bond and the Acts of Congress above referred to may be inspected 
at the office of Messrs. W. and H. P. Sharp, 92 Gresham House, Old 
Broad Street, London. 

41 Lombard Street, London. August 19, 1871. 





Form A. ne { For B. N0..000 
$75,000,000 UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FIVE PER CENT. | $75,000,000 UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FIVE PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN. FUNDED LOAN. 

APPLICATION FOR LOAN, IN EXCHANGE FOR FIVE-TWENTY BONDS. APPLICATION FOR LOAN ON PAYMENT IN CASH. 
To Messrs. Jay Cooke, McCulloch, and Co., 41 Lombard Street, London, E.C. To Messrs. Jay Cooke, McCulloch, and Co., 41 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 














Gentlemen,—In accordance with your public announcement, dated the 19th of 


August, 1871, I | in Bonds, of the above Funded Loan, in ex- 
change for existing Five-Twenty Bonds of the United States’ Government, and I 
herewith hand to | ee a United States’ securities, specified 


at foot, as a deposit on this application; and I undertake to accept the Bonds of 
the Funded Lan to the amount hereby applied for, or to any smaller amount for | 
pens you may accept this application, and I undertake to deliver to you in ex- | 
Same the same the corresponding amount of Five-Twenty Bonds, of the | 
aited States’ Government, dollar for dollar, on or before the 1st of December, 1871. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 

FRORIEG 0 DUE DORI ..ccccticsnatossscotcebessoennssanieveesionnenine 

Address in full .. 

Dated this,.....day of August, 1871. 





Specification of Deposit. 





Drsstenscsbinsiney concevsid second Sterling 

D-rsesesserseeseres United States..........0. per cent. Bonds, issue of ............ with coupon 
Of .ssesese0e-attached, 

reeretnecceeeesees ee per cent. Bonds, issue of............ with coupon | 


C.cororccceed attached. 


Gentlemen,—In accordance with your public announcement, dated the 19th 
August, 1871, I apply for 3 ....e-ee.e0e0 in Bonds of the above Fanded Loan, to be paid 
for in cash; and I herewith hand to you £..,......0..s006 OP Bcevencanveneed United States’ 
Securities specified at foot, as a deposit on this application; and I undertake to 
accept the Bonds of the Funded Loan to the amount hereby applied for, or to any 
smaller amount for which you may accept this application ; and I undertake to pay 
to you the balance payable by me in respect of such amount in cash, on or before 
the Ist of December, 1871 [or if it is intended to pay up in full at ounce, on the 3ist 
of August, 1871). 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


Warne at fall lemgthe .oc.coccccsessercoscccvescccesseccccsescooecces 
AGSreas tee FET cccccccce ccncveccesccccessccccscosccncoscevcoocscoosen 
| Dated this.,.......... day of August, 1871. 
| Specification of Deposit. 
B.ccscccveceeseey 9 eecveccee 9 secceesee Sterling. 
B .ccoccccesesses United States........0+++ per cent. Bonds, issue Of ........+. with coupon 
OL. crccscseos attached, 
B.secccrecsecees dO. eenee sseeeper cent. Bonds, issue of ......... with coupon 
OF .ccoscoereed attached. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S, BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for | 


finish and durability, as follows :— 





































| 88 |g | 
\s2, 9/2 le 

—F- F 
Sc / a | & | #2 

mS | | 4 
£s.d£8,.d£8,d/£s.d 
12 Table FOrks,......se.sssese0s 1110.|2 1./2 2./2 &. 
12 Table Spoons . eS? Ferrer sr 
12 Dessert Forks. ae oom. E. ii 10.111. 
12 Dessert Spoons . fl 2.0 7 .j1 10 La. 
BS FEO BROGCRS .ccccccsccceccsee 1 Walc m 3. 8. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 9 .|.12.}.12.].186 
2 Sauce Ladles . C.fs S.f 8.1. Bs 
1 Gravy Spoon .. in @H. OG. 84. Oe 
2 Salt Spoons, gil mods 24> Sts Sf. OS 
1 MustardSpoon, giltbowl.|. 16). 2./. 2.). 238 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs........ 26). 36). 36. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......).19 6/1 3.|L 3.1 3. 
1 Butter Knife .... 3.). 4.). 4.). 48 
1 Soup Ladle .. |. 10 ./.123.).14.).15. 
3 RE GETNGE covcecscevesccses i. B.|. €.|. |. &6 
Total....ccscesee £9 161116012 8 61326 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 Lis. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 28 0d per doz. 
Dessert ,, . «= a 
Tea Spoons ... ose ‘ 10s 0d ze 
EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 1és. 
ISH COVERS, Electro Silver, from 
£9 the Set of Four to £26, 


ORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, 
from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 2s 6d to £15 15s, Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 10s. 
RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices, 

e largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and 
Carvers. 

All kinds of replating’ done by the patent process, 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM S, BURTON has ONE LARGE 


SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Portable Showers, 8s. 

Pillar Showers, £3 to Sponging, 6s to 32s. 

£5 12s, Hip, 13s to 31s 6d. 

A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from lls 6d to 48s the 


Set of Three. 
| AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices, com- 
plete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 8s to £7 10s. 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM 8S, BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 33 11d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


Nursery, 18s to 38s. 


—— | 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. | | 


—WILLIAM §S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, | 
and some are objects of pure Vertii, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM | 
S. BURTON imports them direct. } 

Clocks.... from 7s 6d to £45, 
Candelabra, I from 13s 6d to £16 10s, 
BROUBEG..ccccvvsesesescccccccee from 4s 6d to £16 lés. 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON 





| aaa ERATORS | or 


| 6s 6d to 13s; 


WILLIAM S&S. 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 


BURTON, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE 

At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place: 


20 LARGE SHOW -ROOMS, 


and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 





RB EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A 
very large assortment of every description of Iron, 
Brass, and Composite Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Children’s Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 
rooms. Upwards of 150 different Patterns always 
fixed for inspection, These are, even in the lowest 
prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 

h 


| wide, 11s each, 


Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 


| patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
| wide, 11s each. 


Children's Cots, from 15s to £15 15s. 

Ornamented [ronand Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &€. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 60s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2ft. 6in. wide, price 45s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £3 11s. This will also form a useful Couch. 

Engravings of any of the above sent by return of 
post, free. For Bedding List see below. 


PS gg mero MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 

BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. 





Wide—) 3ft. |4f.-Gin) 5ft. 














£s.d,£8.a. £8, d. 













Best Straw Paillasses ...........cs000+ -12.).15.]}. 18 

Best French Alva Mattresses . - 116.16 .). 18. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses . -16.:1 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses }.17.]/1 5.)1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses ......l L6L11 61146 
Good White Wool Mattresses ......1 862 3.:2 7. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto .. 210.318./4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2263 2.13 9. 
Extra Super ditto  ...........0 215.4 3./414. 
German Spring Hair Stufling . 35.4 76415. 
Extra Super ditt0..........csessecseres 45.515.6 5. 
French Mattressforuseover spring2 563 6.315. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ............... 3765 ..j511. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib............ & SF Se ee 

Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per lb...3 . 65 . . 515. 
Do. Best White, at 3s per Ib.......... 4. .)6176712. 


Feather Pillows. 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 6s to 
29s 6d; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


QURNITURE for BEDROOMS.—A 


very large and complete assortment on Show. 










Deal Waahstands, ...0csrercccesseccoscsersessoeseoes from 6s 9d. 
Mahogany ditto...... from 25s 0d 
Deal Dressing-Tables from 7s 6d 
Mahogany ditt0............ccsecsrerserseres from 45s 0d. 
Deal Drawers from 27s 0d 
Mahogany ditto......... 


Deal Wardrobes 
Mahogany ditto in every variety. 
Every other Article of Bedroom Furniture in propor- 


tion. Upwards of a Dozen complete Suites always on 
Show. These are made by WILLIAM 8S, BURTON, 


at his manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed. 
Stone Toilet Ware from 3s 9d per set of five pieces. 


JURNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 

Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. 

A large selection of Easy Chairs from 45s, 

A large and new assortment of Gilt Chimuey and Pier 
Glasses from 47s 6d. 


PORTABLE 
ICE HOUSES. 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION, | PATENT VENTILATING Do. 


Inches. Inches. 
Sx ix 4&4 3 .i1@Bx«DBxD ..& 
Zwamecew ¢€ 6 . 497 cnaxe? . & 6 
34x 24x 30... 4205 33 x 22 6 0 
40 x 24 x 30... 6 5 . 139 x 24 x 3: 7 ¥ 
45 Wx un FD. [Ones 8 8 
50 x 27 x 3 910 





A small size, with water tank, £2 10s; a large Cabinet 
do., £14 lis: Ice Pails or Pots, do. Moulds, 
do. Making Machines, 35s to 130s, 


Ss to 308; 











TWICE DAILY :—Bayswater Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


(Belsize Park. City. 


DAILY :— (Brompton. Chelse 


Yhelsea. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 
(Borough, 


(Brixton. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


Haverstock Hill. | 


Holloway, 
Highbury. 


Islington. 


Herne Hill. 


Camberwell. 
Kennington. 


Clapham. 





Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


I\QXVNUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8 

BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 

because of the largeness of the — 
(Lable.| Des- 

The Blades are all of the | sert, ~- 

finest Steel. coouniatiiiiceieeas 
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| Ditto, with silver ferules ............| 35 
Ditto, with silvered blades 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 2 
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34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz,’ 14 . 5 
34 ditto balance ditto . cosoe] 1S O38 GS, 
| 4 ditto, ditto .......00.00 22 616 6 5 9 
| 4 ditto fine ivory ditto p 21.176 

| 4 ditto extra large ditto.... B 22 .| 8 
| 4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 34 ./ 27 .| 12 ° 

23.628 
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| ee MACHE and IRON TEA. 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three .... .»» from 233 to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Iron ditto . ose +.+ from 7s 6d to 4 guineas, 
Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low, 









| ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY), and _ every 

Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, is 

arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 





1 . + £48 
8s. aif s. ad £ 8. dif wd 
Kitchen Utensils...'67 7 11/24 5 410 10 11 3 13 3 
Brushes and Tur- | | | 
DOTY  cccccere eeecces 21 5 715 610:718 83 7 
| — 
Total per set.,..88 13 66912 2/18 9 7.7 1% 


No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No. 2 suitable for 
2nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class houses; 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses. 

Any singlearticle may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see Illus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him, which present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d to £23. Brackets from Ls 9d. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at from 30s 
to £6, 


| ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newestand 
most recherché patterns,are onshow. Block-tin dish 
covers, 16s the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 
35s 6d to 49s 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver-plated handles, £3 28 to £6 8s the set of 
tive; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block 
tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s; 
Britannia metal, 21s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia 
metal, full size, £5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10. 
ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Lrons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ........0...++« ...from 83 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 83 to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ... from 3s 64 to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fe ‘ ..from £2 10s to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces.............+ from £1 12s to £10. 
| Fire-Irons (Set of three) from 3s 3d to £4 10s. 

















AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


Pimlico. 


Kilburn. 
Shepherd's Bush- 


Notting Hill. 


Tulse Hill. 


Wandsworth. 
Walworth. | 


Lambeth. 
Peckham. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 








LonvoNn; Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpecTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 19, 1871 
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